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\) 


Arice CoGswe .t, the third daughter of Dr. Mason F. and Mrs. Mary A 


f Hartford, Conn., was born on the 31st of August, 1805, and be 


ral 
{ Cogswell, « 
une deaf (and afterward dumb) in the avtumn of 1807, in consequence of 
iti in attack of spotted fever, when two vears and three months old. <A beauti- 
ful sketch of her character and her « irly school life, is given by Mrs. Lydia 
oa ITuntley Sigourney, in that valuable contribution which she has recently 
* ade to the library of every teacher, as well as of every young lady, entitled 
3 Letters to my Pupils. The following tou hing account (with a few verbal al- 
h | itions) of her last illness and death, which occurred in 1830, almost imme- 
\ Hately er the death of her father, to whom she was passionat ly attached, 
x from the pen of Miss Cathari I. Beecher, and was published in the 
oC Christian Kee} ike in 1848, as pa “an article entitled “ Reminiscences.” 
he rhe smiling and hay py Arice was the darling of the family, and no one, 
it in gazing on her intelligent face, her animated movements, and her cheerful 
, industry, would imagine that silence had for ever sealed her lips, and that 


‘music of speech had never charmed her ear. 

No one could long be intimate with this family, without feeling that they 
were united by no ordinary degree of family attachment; and not unfre- 
uently a sad sort of feeling would steal over the mind, at remembering that 


— 
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a day must come when such tender ties must be si vered by death. Such 


thoughts as these stole over the mind one eve ning, as the mother was speak- 


ing of a friend who had lost two children at a stroke. Her eve wandered 


} 


over the group around her, and as she said, “I dare 


tears began to gath 
not thir k ot what may be be fore me: I should fee] if all to lose only ¢ 
for you know,” said she, “ the heart can not feel more tl 1 all, ind that I 


should feel wherever the blow first falls.” low spec di 


I lily were these fore 
bodings fulfill d ! 


An extract from a letter written amid the scenes of sorrow that so soon 


followed, will more faitht illy delineate than any efforts at reminiscence 

No, never, my dear E , did I pass through a scene of such varied 
such interesting, such mournful excitement. Yes. he is cone !—our friend, 
our adviser,—our he lp and comforter both in sickness and health: and with 


him is laid our darling Atice too! Oh. if you had known all his kindness 
and care. and how like a father hy has been to us. vou woul 


not wonder that 
we feel as orphans. Nor are we alone in crief,—it 


woul 1 sec m as if the whol 
pl we were lI 


tears at his death: there is scarcely a family that does not feel 


that the V have lost a friend 


But it is of ALICE chik fly that I would write. Would that I could conve 


to your imagination the sublime, the touching scene when this bright and 
happy being first looked on sorrow and death. 
It was in the stillness of midnight.—the n ighbors and friends were gon 


home 


o rest. On the bed of death lay her idolized father. supported on each 
side by two young physicians, his favorite pupils Around him were gath- 
ered his family, to catch his last lingering accents of love. as he passed from 


them down the dark valley. She saw the parting strife of the dying: she 
watched the agonized countenances and flowing tears of those who survived. 


But she heard not the language of yearning tenderness, of trium] hant hope, 


of pious re signati mm, as the dear st ties of life were being sundere a whik 


Heaven, as it opened to the dving father, seemed to shed its light and peace 
into the bosoms of’ the be loved ones he was lea ing behind. She heard not 
the voices of the tender and beautiful daughters, as they poured into the ear 


of the dying, the sublime and glowing language of inspired consolation, and 


seemed to be r ising their 





parent in their arms to sister spirits above. 


So absorbed were all in this overwhelming scene, that it Was not till all was 
over, that the mother first felt alarm for the effects on the pale, mute and 
tearless child, who had gazed on a scene so strange and new, with none to 
interpret or explair But she seemed so quiet, so submissive, so full of con- 
fiding trust in the Almighty Friend she had learned to love, that alarm w is 
soon removed. The next day [spent in the room where the father had 
breathed his last. The family were assembled there, and spent the day to- 
gether, while neighbors and friends arranged for the funeral and prepared 


habiliments of mourning 
All the rest reli ved then troubled hearts by tears, but ALICE never 


wept. Her contenance, however, gleamed like an angel. as she we nt from 
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one to another as a ministering spirit, speaking peace, resignation and love 
Never did I witness any thing more interesting than her attitudes, her face 
and her language, as she would glide from one to another of her weeping 
friends, and in the expressive gestures of her silent language, present the 
soothing and consoling expressions of piety and love. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and early in the morning I received a 
summons to the house of mourning, with the appalling information that ALICE 
had become distracted. As I passed to the house, I saw the neighbors in 
groups, conversing in low tones, with looks of sorrow and alarm. I met the 
pastor of the family. He seemed agitated and distressed, and, as I parted, 
in tones of peculiar solemnity and feeling gave the benediction, “ The Lord 
bless and direct you.” 

When I entered the house I learned the events of the past night. At the 
same hour of the night at which the father had died, the son-in-law was awa- 
kened with dreadful shrieks below. He hastened down, and found one 
laughter fainting on the floor, apparently dead ; another daughter was strug- 
cling with the shrieking and frantic ALIcEk, while the mother, almost faint- 
ing, was vainly attempting to aid. It was inded a night of terror and dis- 
tress. When I arrived, Atice had become tranquil, and seemed restored to 
reason. Solitude and quiet were enjoined, with the hope that she might gain 
some sleep; and I was requested to stay by her bedside through the day. 

It was the day of the funeral, and the great fear was, that when she found 
that her father was to be buried, and that she could not go with the rest to his 
grave, that she would again lose her reason. As they opened her darkened 
room, her brother-in-law grasped my hand,—* Oh,” said he, “ you can not be 
too cautious,—may God give you wisdom.” 

For a moment it seemed as if I never could command courage to assume 
so difficult and responsible a post,—yet I could not refuse. The door was 
losed, and I approached the bed. A faint light fell upon her pale face from 
the shaded windows. As I bent over her, an expression of distress passed 
ver her features,—she threw her arms around my neck,—kissed me repeat- 
edly, and then began to tell me “she was sick, and that her father could not 
take care of her any more,”—while her aspect of fear and distress seemed to 
increase. 

I began immediately to tell her that her father, when he was dying, gave 

is dear Atice to Jesus Christ, and that now she must think of Him as her 
father who was always with her, who loved her more than even her earthly 
parent, that he pitied her and knew all her wants, and would do for her all 
that she needed. 

She gave her fixed attention, while I endeavored to bring before her mind 
those endearing exhibitions of pity, tenderness, love, and sympathy, to b 
found in the Saviour, which so tender and sorrowing a spirit could feel and 
inderstand,—his tenderness to little children,—his pity for the sick and suf- 
fering,—his sympathy for the sorrowful,—his tenderness toward his mother,— 


his compassion for his sorrowing disciples when leaving them. She seemed 
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salize it all,and soon began to add to the picture with memories and con 
- } 





eptions of her own, at once poetical and touching. And the impression 
which seemed to fasten on her mind, that this blessed Saviour, though unseen 
was present with her, loved her, pitied her, watched over her, had taken 


ier father to be happy in heaven, and would soon take her there to mec 





him,—came like a balm to her wounded spirit. ‘ever before did I so realiz 


came as ‘God manifest 1 


he wisdom and condescension of Deity when he 
he flesh,’ as in this case, when this sunple, sorrowing, almost distracted mind. 
ould turn from the incomprehensible ideas of an all-pervading Essence, to 
rest on the bosom of one who is just such a being as the humblest mind cai 
inderstand and leve 

In an hour or two my immediate fears were gone, and j ist as the dreadful 
ime arrived, when she knew by the movements and jar in the house that 
} } 


: : RS ar ow 
hey were to bear her father’s body away, she looked calmly in my face, and 


th a sweet smile she said, “ I am too sick to go to my father’s grave,—I must 


ry to go to sleep.” and betor« anothe r hour had Pass d sh Was hia quict 
; ] I 1 
slumber. 
Overcome with anxiety and excitement, I leaned my head on her pillow, 
so that I could feel her slightest motion, and fell asleep. I was awoke by the 
eavy toll ef the b ll in the immediate vicinity, that announced that the pro- 
( ssion Was Mov] to the orave Vhe jar pro ably awoke her, and a Fain I 
iw a distressed expression pass over her countenance. A small opening 
| | 
ol | : ] } ] ensl ] ley ‘ 4 y 4 ] ] 
he shutter was opposite i bed, and the large Takes Of snow were descend- 
ng past it: she raised her hand and with a shudder spelt * cold, icy grave.” I 


nointed to the white flakes, and told her it was a pure and beautiful covering 





r his grave, to make us think of the white robes he had p it on in Heaven 


+ touched her peetic fanev ; she smiled ; and again I endeavored to lead he 
nind to Him who alon: in heal the wounded spirit und bind up the brok« 
»n heart 

After a while I raised her in bed, and pat into her hands that most touch- 
ng passage of eur Savieu ’s lite, where to his meurning disciples he begins, 

Let not vour heart be troubled.” As she bent over the sacred page 
n her usual wav pomted with } finger as she read. I saw the reli ving 
vars start from her eve md ft down her cheeks the fi I had s 
iC! shed sil e he tath , deat] After this she lay down and seem 
waceful and composed 

Soon atter, as 1 bent d to kiss he she looked uy with an inqui x 
ression. and itting up he hand. asked me. * W hy I loved | so n 
nore than I used to d 

1 told he rw lwa loved o I ie] | thie lest when the we 1 trou 
recause they then most needed our affection,—-that I had loved | \ 
nach a great while, but now I leved her still ma 

She seemed t nderstand it, and then beZan in her met ph rie W t 
lescribe my love for her, e like a little s bat no had 


crown up large 
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comfortable and pleasant, and soon afte + this graceful expression of gratitud 
ind affection, she again fell asl ). 

The two succe eding d iVs and nights I spent with her, till fears of dange) 
were to a great dk vree remove d. The evening I left her, she looke d anx 
ously in my face and asked me not to go away from her. I told her I would 
soon come again: but shall I ever forget her last look as I turned to go? It 
was the last time I saw her living countenance! The next morning I heard 
that she was raving. I was told that she could recognize no one,—that 


her state was such that it would be no comfort to her and might injure me t 
visit her; and so I never saw that sweet face again, till in the habiliments of 
leath she was borne away She passed ten days of shricks and moans and 
incoherent cries and then was released, and laid beside her father in the 
juiet grave. Those who were with her, and understood her mute languags 
spoke of th pathos and beauty of some of her ravings. Sometimes shi 
fancied that she was in Heaven. “ Is it David's harp I hear ?” she would 
ask, as if the seal were taken from her ear, and she heard the harmonies of 
heaven. She told them “ her heart had grown so close to her father’s that 
they could not be separated ; and oh,” said she, “ when I arrive at Heaven’ 
gate, how my father will hold out his arms to take me to his bosom.” She 


seemed to have some short intervals of reason. The last time was a few hours 


} 


betore her death. All the family had tried in vain to catch the attention of 


her wandering eye. At last her beloved instructor, who had taught her the 
language of signs, succeeded in obtaining a look of intelligs nt recognition 
He made the sien of the wounded hand. by which in that language the Sav- 
lour is designated. She made the sign for prayer, and immediately, with the 
solemn signs of worship he commended this helpless, dying lamb to the cari 
of that Good Shephe rdin whom her spirit sought repose. She followed him 
thro ih with looks ot inte lliae nee and inte rest, and very soon after she closed 


her eyes forever, and sunk away so peacefully that they scarcely knew when 


her spirit had fled. Soon after this event her early friend and teacher,—th« 


weetest poetess of our land, pre sented the following lines to the family 


= ' 1 here ! 

I tless irps liows 

lar} 1OWS, 

| le t s bright stial sph 

‘ } is 1 disco hk ws 

Th | sm ! DTT ny ea 

By e, 
{ what through life I pined to hear, 


Is mine! Is mine! 
The warbling of an ever-tuneful choir, 
And the full deep response of David’s sacred lyre 
Did kind earth hide from me 
Her broken h irmony, 
That thus the melodies of heaven might roll, 


And whelm in deeper tides of bliss my rapt, my wondering 
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Sw isters, dry your tears! 
[ the uro 1yer,—can ye tl my v 
Untaught 1 kead it ime, 
As ligh s beamed 
Praising His e1 isting nal : 
Whose 1 fr Calvary strear 
And s t swells that highest strain,—the song of 
Brother! my only ie! 
b> ed fro hild sh 
With wh beneath the vernal sun 
lw lered w n our task was done, 
4 g her ¢ y i wers, 
| innot me to thee 
I igh *twas so sweet to rest 
pon thy gently gu g arm, thy yinpathizing breast 
I Ss better to be 
No.dis ts shrou 
The angel-bowers of joy, 
Our knowledge h loud, 
( ir } sures I y 
The fearful we to part 
Is ne breathed above, 
Heaven hath no broken heart,— 
Ca ! not hence, my e, 
On ' He is here 
To whom my irt so grew, 
That w de s fatal spear 
Stretched him upon his bier, 
I fain must w too! 
His sn y infant griefs restrained, 
His imag 1 my childish dre 
An er my young aflections, reig ! 
Wit yy ititud inutte land su ¢ 
But yet these refulgent skies burst th in liant show 
I knew t half the unmeasured debt a daught s heart dot} 
Ask ye Still his heart retains lis ardent glow 
Ask y f 
Ur ied spirits prov 
is but a little space, and thou shalt rise to k \ 
I bend to s« y woes,— 
H ! i canst t see— 
i wat thy e pose 
Alice does con t thee 
To wel thee I wait est mother! me to n 





leemed 


HISTORY OF 


DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Ir is difficult for persons, who see every day men and women who wert 
born deaf and dumb, or who became so from any cause when very young, 
well educated, highly intelligent, and engaged usefully and cheerfully in the 
practical affairs of life,—or who are familiar with the processes and results 
if deaf-mute instruction in any of our institutions founded | 


\ public or pri- 
vate benevolence for this particular class of our fellow-men, to conceive the 


leplorable state in which the deaf and dumb were only a half century since, 
n the most highly civilized countries, or to appreciate the labors of those men 
who were pioneers in this work of benevolence. as discoverers or improvers 
of these methods, or as founders of this class of institutions. 


To throw light 
m these points, and to enable us to understand and appreciate the value of 


the labors of such men as Heinicke, De l'Epe’e, Sicard, Gallaudet and others, 
s the object of this sketch, drawn mainly from a series of bibliographical ar- 
ticles by Prof. Samuel Porter, in the American Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb, edited by Luzerne Rae, of Hartford, and from the authorities referred 
to or quoted in those and other articles in the Annals. 


The main facts relating to the instruction of the deaf and dumb are neither 
umerous nor difficult of dis overy, since they all belong to comparatively 
modern times. Ancient writers who have alluded to this class of persons, 
peak of their education as hopeless; agreeing with the sentiment expressed 
DY the well known couplet of Lucretius, — 


*© To instr no art could ever reach,— 
‘ . , +} nal 
VO Care Imi} VE beim, ana ne 


» wisdom teach.” 
The earliest notice of any attempt to instruct the deaf and dumb in England, 


s found in Bede’s History of the English Church, in which he records as a 


m, by John, Bishop of Hagulstad, about the year 690, by causing a person 


who was never able to speak so much as one word, to repeat letters, syllables, 
and even words and sentences, after him. 


The fact being cited as a miracle, 
the historian goes no further into details, than to say, that the Bishop took 
the person by the chin and made the sign of the cross on his tongu 
eles 


What 
was done, by the Bishop or the mute, does not appear. 
John Bulwer, in the Chirolgia, or the Natural Language of the Hand, pub- 

ished in 1644, and in his Philocophos, or the Deaf and Dumbe Man’s Friend, 
published in 1648, was the first English writer who proposed the use of pan- 
tomimic signs as a means of teaching language. 


The first practical teacher 
# the deaf and dumb, in England, of which we have any notice, was Dr. 








ry 
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John Wallis, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. In the 


preface to the fifth edition of his Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae, (first pub 


lished in 1653.) he says he has not only corrected stammering or otherwis 
detective a lation, but instructed tw f mutes to articulat stinetly 
viding that he had also taught them (an entirely different matter, he ob- 
serv ) | stand th mea y ol | Tare ind thus to use jt 1 spt ik 
ing, 1 ng and writing. In a letter to Hon. Robert Boyle, dated 1662, and 
published 1670 the Philosoph Pransactions, he anticipates the fur 
damental idea of the s wl of Di Ep ind Sieard, that we may learn to 
form conceptions in written, as well as in spoken language, and that in the 
work of deaf-mute instruction, he proceeded from certain actions and ges 
tures which have a natural signification, to conve ] is t alrea inder 
stood Orne t his ~ 1] ils a son ot the mayor ol N rthan | ton vas in M iV 
1662, examined by the Roval Society, and exhibited his attainments befor 
the king dn t\ In his letter to Thomas Beverly, } hed in 1698 
he gives a co ‘ expla ition 1 ou fa thod tor structing deat 
mutes to se of language, without resort t SCS urt t 

In 1680, Gee re Dalearne born and educated in Seotland, but master ot 
a private grammat school at Oxford at the time, published a work entitled 
1) lascolo ph Ss, OT the LD il und Dumb Man’s ‘| wor, i which whil he 
admits that irt ulation and re iding on the lips car C at juired to a de oree, 
but not so as to seful, he w lds stitute writtel! langua cand a manua 
uphabet, in the instr tion of the deaf and dumb Chis last means of ir 
struction, he was the first English writer to suggest, and he describes one, as 
modified by himself, which is very similar to the present two-handed alphabet 
common! sed in Great Britain 

For nearly a century, the seed sown y Wallis 1 Dalgarno scemed al- 
most to have perished save in isolated ¢ ses of Instruction 1 private tamilies, 
intil 1760, when Thomas Braidwood, of Scotland, * undertook, at the earnest 
80 tato ra h merchant of Leith, to carr to effect the plans of in- 
struction 1 n in the Philosophical Transactions,” by establishi yas hool 
or academy in Edinburgh. The school opened with one pupil, the son of 


the merchant referred to; but as his success became known, the number ot 
pupils increase d, and his academy and methods were regarded by such men 
o wise 


as Dr. Johnson and Lord Monboddo, in 1772, as among the objects of philo- 


Dr. Johnson thus refers to a visit paid to the school 11 





sophical interest. 
1772, in his Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland 
f pl interest to be found in Edinburgh, 


- There is one subj ct ol philos pli al 


whi h no other city has to show: a coll ve of the deaf and dumb, who are 


taught to sy ik, to read, to write, and to practice anthmetic, by a gentleman 
whose name is Braidwood. The number which attends him is, I think, about 


twelve, which he brings together in a little school, and instructs according to 


their several degrees of proficiency. * * * This school I visited, and found 


some of the scholars waiting for their master, whom they are said to receive 


1: 
eug 


at his entrance with smiling countenances and sparkling eyes, delighted with 


the hope of new ideas. * * * The improvement of Mr. Braidwood’s pupils 
nal 
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} 
| 

is wonderful. They not only speak, write, and understand what is written, 

ut, if he that speaks looks toward them, and modifies his organs by distinct 


ind full utterance, they know so well what is spoken, that it is an « xpre ssiol 


scar ely figurative to sav they hear with the eve. * * * It was pleasing to 
see one of the most desperate of human calamities capable of so much help 

| ] l 
Whatever enlarges hope will exalt courage. After seeing the deaf taught 


arithme tir P who would be atraid to ¢ ultivate the lk brides ag 

This school was the pare nt and model of all the earls il itutions tor the 
deat and dumb in Great Britain. The founder has not added to his perma 
nt reputation with posterity, by his undisguised efforts to make a mystery 


if his art, and to monopolize in his family this beautiful gift of charity. M 





Thomas Braidwood trained all the members of his own family to a practical 
knowledge of his method of instruction, as a profitable « mploy ment. but never 
published any thing on the subject. He associated his brother John with 


himself in 1770, and in 1783 removed his school to Hackney, near London, 
where he continued it till his death in 1806. lis widow, assisted by her grand- 
hildren, sustained the school till 1816. A grandson, named Thomas, who 


sisted at Hackns \ till 1814, took charge of an institution at Edgbaston, 


near Birmingham, in that vear. Another grandson, named John, had charg: 

one year of the institution at Edinburgh, founded in 1810, and afterward 
removed to Virginia, to take charge of the education of a few deaf and dumb 
children belonging to a family of wealth in that State. Tle was in this coun- 
try in 1816, for when Mr. Gallaudet, in that vear, applied to Mr. Thomas 
Braidwood to release Mr. Kinnibureh of the Edinburgh institution from an 

gation which he (Mr. K.) had come under to the Braidwood family, not 
0 communicate the art, and not to tea h any one but charity scholars ton 
seven years, Mr. Braidwood, after consulting with his mother and othe1 
friends. gave a decided negative, remarking that his brother was in Americas 


“and that liberal encouragement on the part of your countrymen will be fol- 
lowed by the most strenuous exertions of my brother to deserve it.” Dr. Jo 
seph Watson, the first teacher in the London Asylum, was a relative of the 
Braidwoods, and acquired the art from them, as an assistant in their school 
at I if kney. 

The following notice of the history of the London Asylum is gathered from 
1 memoir of its founder, as abridged by Prof. Porter. 

Che London Asylum for the Support and Education of Indigent Deaf and 
Dumb Children, was founded in 1792, mainly through the benevolent efforts 
of Rey. John Townsend, a minister of the Congregational order in London, 
who, in the loveliness and gentleness of his character, as well as in the activity 
and largeness of his benevolence, resembled our own Gallaudet. He was 
active in the formation and management of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, the Re ligious Tract Sor iety, the London Missionary sor it ty, and sim- 
] 


ilar institutions. 


In his ministerial relation, Mr. Townsend became acquainted with a lady, 
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whose son was deaf and dumb, and who had been a pupil of Mr. Braidwood’s 
almost ten years. The youth evinced an intellectual capacity which caused 
delight and surprise to the good pastor, who was astonished at the facility and 
accuracy with which ideas were received and communicated. Mrs. C., the 
lady referred to, sympathizing with those mothers whose circumstances pre- 
cluded their incurring the expense of £1,500, (which was the sum paid by 
herself,) pleaded the cause of those afflicted and destitute outcasts of society, 
until Mr. T. entered into her feelings of commiseration, and decided with hex 
on the necessity and practicability of having a charitable institution for the 
deaf and dumb children of the poor. 

The subscriptions were commenced on Sunday, June Ist, 1792. The 
next morning, Mr. Townsend waited on Mr. He nry Thornton, a gi ntleman 
of distinguished philanthropy :—“as he had never seen a deaf and dumb 
child, he thought the number would be too small to form the projected insti- 
tution :” but was induced by the representations of Mr. T., to lend his co- 
operation. A prospectus was issued in the Times, and Morning Chronicle ; 
and this brought a visit from Dr. Watson, whose services were secured as in- 
structor. fandbills, or circulars, were issued, and freely distributed. Mr. 
T. soon presented the obj ct to his friend, the Rev. I nry Cox Mason, rec- 
tor of Bermondsey , “ who at first seemed indifferent to the objec t, amd smiled 
at the undertaking as romantic ;” but soon after engaged with Mr. T. in per- 
sonal solicitations for pecuniary aid, and in other labors in behalf of the in- 
fant institution. In August, the Society, composed of subse ribers, Was organ- 
ized, with Mr. Thornton as treasurer, and Mr. Mason, secretary. On the 
14th of November, the school was opened with four pupils. It was afterward 
generously supported by the public, and the number of admissions rapidly 
increased. In 1807, the building in Kent Road was erected, whi h has since 
been enlarged repeatedly. In the years 1808, 1809, and 1810, Mr. ‘Towns- 
end performed several preaching tours, in behalf of the Asylum; and in 
those three years “ was the instrument of adding no less a sum than £6,000 
to the funds of the Society,” which now amount to £100,000. The insti- 
tution continued, while he lived, the object of his liveliest interest, and of his 
are and aid in various ways. At his death, in 1826, the number under in- 
struction was two hundred and twenty, and the amount of admissions had 
been nearly nine hundred. Soon after his death, a statue to his memory was 
placed in the hall of the institution. 

The Geueral Institution for the Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Children, 
near Birmingham, originated with Dr. De Ly s, who in 1812 excited a de- 
sree of interest in Birmingham, sufficient to raise the necessary funds for the 
establishment of a school, by giving lectures on the subject of deaf-mute in- 
struction, and exhibiting a little girl eight years old, a deaf mute, whom he 
and a friend had succeeded in teaching to some extent. The school was 
opened in January, 1814, under Mr. Thomas Braidwood. On his death, the 
committee of management invited Mr. William C. Woodbridge, for six years 


connected with the Asylum in Hartford, to take the superintendence of the 
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institution, on the ground that a change in the system of instruction hitherto 
pursued in this, and similar institutions in England, was highly expedient, as 
shown by comparing the progress made by their pupils, with the superior 
progress made by pupils educated in the schools of Paris, Hartford, New 
York and Philadelphia. ‘This superior progress is attributed by the commit 
tee to the practice, in the institutions last named, of improving and system- 
itizing the language of gesture and expression, as the spontaneous and uni 
versal medium of communication of deaf mutes with each other, and the most 
direct mode of developing their minds and imparting knowledge. Mr. 
Woodbridge did not accept, but the new system was fairly introduced in the 
following year, and has worked to the satisfaction of the managers. It may 
be remarked here, that a visit of the Abbe’ Sicard, with his pupils, Massieu 
and Clere, to London, in 1815, attracted attention to the French system of 
leaf-mute instruction, and has been followed bya eradual modification of the 
method which before prevailed in all the English schools. The merits of the 
two systems, the English and French, and particularly the question of teach- 
ing articulation and discarding it, and that of educating the deaf and dumb 
n separate institutions or in the schools for speaking children, soon after that 
visit, were freely discussed in the Christian Observer and London Quarterly 
Review. To the former, Mr. Gallaudet contributed several articles in 1819, 
explaining the advantage of signs over articulation, for imparting to the deat 
ind dumb a knowledge of language. 

The second institution which came into operation in Great Britain was 
that of Edinburgh, which was established in 1810, under the care of Mr 
John Braidwood, who removed to America in 1812, and was succeeded by 
Rey. R. Kinniburgh, who has continued at the head of the institution for 
more than forty years. He acquired the art from the Braidwood family at 
Hackney, and chiefly from the widow of Mr. Thomas Braidwood, senior, and 
trom the son, who was afterward at the head of the Birmingham school. He 

ume under restrictions, not to teach the art to any one to practice again, in 
onsequence of which Mr. Gallaudet was excluded in 1816, and also not to 
teach any but charity scholars. After three years he obtained liberty to take 
private pupils, on condition of paying one-half the sum received to the Braid- 
vood family. From that time he continued to take “ parlor boarders,” the 
hildren of the rich, and, as is done in nearly all of the institutions of this 
lass in Great Britain, appropriating the receipts to his own salary. 

A visit of Mr. Kinniburgh to Glasgow, with some of his pupils, in 1814, 
was the means of first calling the attention of the public in that city to the 
lucation of the deaf and dumb. It resulted in the formation of a society 
wxiliary to that of Edinburgh, and, in 1819, in the establishment of a sepa- 
rate institution. Up to 1831, the methods of instruction were similar to 
those pursued in the London and Edinburgh schools, from which its head 
teachers were taken. Although articulation continues to be taught to those 


pupils who are fit subjects for such training, the methods since 1831 have been 
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.e Paris institution. This school has receive 


The Nat il Institute for the Deaf and Dumb of’ Ireland, originated with 


Dr. C. E. Hl. Orpen, a benevolent physician of Dublin, who, in 1806, 


becan int rested in the history ot the Birming] im Institution, ind adopted 1 
similar « x: to interest the benevolent among his own neighbors ane 
friends. A fund suflicient to start a school was raised by subscription, and 


plication was made to the London Asvlum for a qualified instructor, or for 





the privilege of sending a suitable person there to be qualified ; but without 
success. Application was made to Dr. Braidwood of the Birming!] im Institu- 
tion. but he “would not teach any one without being well paid, and without 
in engageme! ot to teach any one e!| (as teacher) f some vears.” On 
applying to Mr. Kinniburgh, of the Edinburgh school, it was found that he 
was under bonds to the Braidwood family not to communicate the art for twe 
vears longer. Phe school was accordingly open | with two voung men with- 
ut experic! but who succeeded better than could be expected At the 
end of two ve s, the principal of the school spent three months with Mr 
Kinniburgh, for which he paid the sum of *759, in consideration of the expense 
incurred by Mr. K. to obtain his experience, and with an injunction against 
giving instruction to any who might design to set 1 rival establishment in 
Scotland, which might injure the Edinburgh institution by diminishing that 
portion oO . ( iw d | om pi ite pups, the children of wealth 
parents - stl m wa ifterwards removed 

rh 1 has not laid such stress on arti t is the London As\ 
jum, a innual 1 ports show that the managers and instructors hav 
CCT vent ma r themselves vequainted with the improvements 
which have m e to time made, or proposed ible educator 


| 
loud n 1 he mentions the mode pursued in t American Asylum 
ft pra iL | =| ons 1 which is 1 rar d s an indis 
oe ick ealiahes cians ti alk eur Minciinin taal 
tions () 1) . un communications n the ( tors of tl 


pool a iM hester t] purpose of s y tions, led to th 
establishme f sn ir schools at both those places. Much of the prosperiti 


I ; i I 





iusiastic and inde- 

fatigable labors of Dr. Orpen, its original founder. It is supported entirel 

by voluntary ntributions, (applied to the charity scholars.) and payments 
from priv ite pupus 

There are now seventeen institutions for the deaf and dumb in Great 


1 school recently establishe 


Britain, in 


To Pedro Ponce de Leon, belongs the honor of first successfull 


y undertak- 


ing the regular instruction of the deaf and dumb in Spain. He was of a 


noble family, and was born in the city of Valladolid, (near the borders of old 
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Castile and Leon,) in the year 1520. All that is known of his persona! 


lar 


acter and history is that he entered the order of the Benedictines in the 


onvent of Sahaguu. in Leon, but spent the greate: part of his life in the 


vent of the same order at Ona, where he died in August, 1584, and 





"\ his memory was long held in veneration, as a man of exemplary 
as well as of genius and industry. The fullest account of his labors 
uf of the deat’ and dumb, is that given by himself in an of founda- 

for a chapel, executed in 1578, and long afterwards discovered among 
irchives of the convent of Ona. In this document, relating how he ac- 

1 the wealth which he devoted to this foundation, namely, by saving 

his personal expenses, trom cifts ot creat men of whom | had been 
umentary executor, and from pupils whom he had metructed, * with the 
lustry which God has been pleased to give m« in this holy house, through 
merits of Saint John the Baptist. and of our father, Saint Didace,” he 

x, “IT have had pupils who were deaf and dumb from virth, children of 
it nobles and of distinction, whom I have taucht to S] k. to read, to 
ite and to keep accounts, to repeat prayers, to serve the mass. to know the 
«trines of the Christian re lier n, and to confess themselves voce. To 
ne I have taught the Latin, to others the Latin and Greek, and to under- 
Italian. here was one of them who received the orders ot pric sthood 
poss “ed a benefice, and performed the duties of his oflice rec r the 
lary This person and s ot] tudied natural plilosopl ‘ 
strology. (nother also who was an heir to a majorate and nx lisate, and 
is to follow the carecs ims, in addition to his other studies. as already 
ssed, was also instructed in all martial exercises, and was a very skillful 


strial Moreover. these deaf mutes distinguished themselves by their 
intance with the historv of Spain and of foreign natior Thev were 


skilled in politic il science, and in othe branche 5 oO knowledge ot 





first published treatise on the art of deaf-mute instruction, appeared 
ain in 1620. by Juan Paulo Bonet. a monk of the order ot Saint Bene- 
der the tithe of The Reduction. of Letters and art of Teaching the 


tospeak. Dr. Peet, of the New York Institution, in a paper read before 





rst convention of American instructors of the deaf and dumb, gives a 
ilvsis of this work. and adds. “ his views are for the most part correct, 
wir of instruct } whi he 1 rks out thous little adanted toa 
hool, might in the hands of an able private teacher produce, it 
ly pursued. and with subjects of wood capacity. 1 ilts not infe- 

a i . ‘ r . 


those ascribed to the labors of Ponce.” a half century before. This 


proved one hundred and fifty vears afte rwards an excellent guide to 
bbe’ De l’Epe e in the early part of his experience in France, and fur- 
him with t manual alpha! t which he used in his institution in 

ind which is now used in most of the deaf and dumb schools on the 
Europe and in America. Ilis success as a teacher was made 


England in 1645. by Sir Kenelm Digby, who had witn ssed in 
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1623, in Spain, the 
I 


proficiency of one of his deaf-mute pupils, who could rea 
on the lips, and speak as distinctly as any person. Digby was a correspond 
ent of Dr. Wallis, who was the first, or among the first successful teachers 
and writers on the subject of deaf-mute instruction in England, and who, it is 
reasonable to suppose, may have acquired his views from this source. After 
the lapse of nearly a century, the first school in Spain was instituted b 


Alea, a disciple of De l’Epe’e, at Madrid, in 1798, and is the only one now 11 


operation in the country where the art had its origin 


In Italy, Jerome Cardan, an eminent philosopher, born in 1501, an 


died 1576, sketched in one of his works the principles on which deat mutes 





might be instrueted in written lang lage. ™ The deat mute can conce ive that 
the » ! bread, for example, as it stands written, repre sents the object whic] 
we p nt out to him. Just as aft r having seen an object we preserve its torn 

the meme and in draw resemblance of it. so the deat mute can pre- 
serve in his 3 d the form of written characters, and can associate then 
directly with ideas tor poken words represent ile is only by convention, 


and written words can be made to represent ideas by convention.” He did 





hot apply his « neip practice. In 1670, Father Lana-Terzi, a 
Jesuit of Brescia, <elf in teac hing lang lage to the deaf and 
dumb The first school was established in Rome in 1784, by the Abb« 


Svlvestri, a disciple of De l’Epee, and the second at Genoa in 1801, b 


Assarr itti, who formed a svstem of instruction, hased on the writings ( 


Sicard, but involving important alterations and improvements. There ar 


now ten institutions in Ital) 





In Germany, Kerger made himself acquainted 1e publications 
Bonet, Wallis and na and made some expr n the art of 1 
structing deat mutes as early as 1704. IIe was tollowed by others, wh« 


worked in different parts ot the same field, but without anv knowledge « 


wh other's method or secret. Among the earliest German teachers wa 
> 1 1 a) ore . : ,° 
George Raphel, who published in 1718,an account of the method hy which he 


had successively instructed his three deat and dumb children. 
But the most distinguished writer,and most successful teacher of Germany. 


is Samuel Heinicke, who was be rn April 10, 1729, in the village of Nantz- 








. hutz, ne ul W eissenfel. ar pursue 1 his father’s oe pation of farming U 
he was twenty-one, when he removed to Dresden and entered the service 
the Elector of Saxony, as a soldier of his body-gu rd. Here he employed 
is leisure in scientific studies. He lett the service, in 1757, and enroll 
himself as a student in the University of Jena, when he was twenty-eight 
years old. After one year's residence at Jena, he was engaged as a teacl 
in Hamburgh and Eppendort, from 1769 to 1778... Here, ae ording to 
Inographer, he consecrated mselt to God and huma = by enlightet ng 
the ignorant, comforting th: forsaken, drying the tears of thos who wept in 
ministering aid to all who were in distress.” He was admired. esteemed and 


respec ted for his genius, his character and his works, by the most eminent 
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men of his day. So early as 1754, he had applied himself to the education 
of a deaf and dumb boy in Dresden. While a teacher in Eppendorf, he un- 
dertook to instruct another deaf mute, a son of a miller, with whom he was 
particularly suc essful. In the year 1772 he had four pupils of this class, to 
whom several others were afterwards added, and thus was laid the foundation 
of the first school for the deaf and dumb in Germany. On the 13th of April, 
1772, he removed to Leipsic with nine deaf and dumb pupils, on the invita- 
tion of Frederic Augustus, the Elector of Saxony ,and in the following month, 
in institution was opened, the first ever established or supported by civil 
government, which continues to this day in full prosperity. IIere he con- 
tinued to labor until his death, on the 13th of April, 1790. But though 
dead, the principles and methods of instruction which he adopted from others 
and improved, still live in all the institutions scattered throughout Germany, 
except in Austria, and two in Bavaria. The philosophy and methods of his 
system are based on the views of Amman, whose work fell into his hands 
when he first became interested in deaf-mute instruction. They aim to 
restore to the deaf mute the privileges not only of written, but of spoken lan- 
cuage,—regarding speer h as the great distinctive gift of God to man, and as 
not only the sign, but the only mode of conceiving ideas. To teach the 
power of articulation, to enable the deaf and dumb to speak, sO as to be per- 


ble themselves to understand readily 


what is said by persons speaking to them, was the prin ipal aim of Heinicke 


fectly understood by others, and to ena 


and has been of his followers. 


In France, so early as 1743, the practicability of instructing deaf mutes 
was shown by the success of Father Vanin and others in Paris, and Rousset 
n Nismes; but the most effective experiments were made by Pereire. a 
Spani ird. who in 1749 exhibited the results, but not his method of teaching, 
«tore the Academy of Sciences in Paris, much to the surprise and gratifica- 
ion of that learned body. The details of his methods were never published 
by himself, although it is stated by those who were familiar with him, that he 
had profited by the labors of Wallis, Bonet and Amman. In 1754, the 
Abbe’ De l’Epe’e (Charles-Michael, born at Versailles, Nov. 5, 1712) hap- 


pened one dav to enter a house, where he found two voung females engaged 


in needlework which seemed to occupy their whole attention. He addressed 


hem, but received no answer. Somewhat surprise d at this, he rey ated his 
estion but still, there was no reply > the y did not even litt the ir eyes trom 
work before them. In the midst of the Abbe’s wonder at this apparent 
rudeness, their mother entered the room and the mystery was at once ex- 
ilained. With tears she informed him that her daughters were deaf and 
lumb ; that they had received, by means of pictures, a little instruction from 
ather Farnin, a member of the soci ty of Christian Brothers, an order ot 
rofessional teachers for the poor, but that this good friend was now dead, 
nd her poor children were lett without any one to aid their intellectual pre- 


ss ‘ Believing.” said the Abbe’, “ that these two unfortunates would live 
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In 1780, the ambassador of the Empre ss of Russia paid him a visit, to con 
grat il ite him ipon the success which had followed his eX¢ rtions, and to offer 
him valuabl presents in the name of that sovereign. ‘“ Mr. Ambassador,” 
said the A bbe’, * I never re ClVe money ; but have the goodness to say to her 


viest 


v that if mv labors have seemed to her worthy of any consideration, |] 
ask as an especial favor, that she will send to me from her dominions, some 


ant deat and dumb child, that I may instruct him 


When Jos ph, Emperor ot Austria, was in Paris, he sought out De "Ep 


ind expressing his astonishment that a man so useful as he, should be strait 


the lack of pecuniary means, he offered to bestow 


in 
m him the revenues of one of his estates in Austria. To this generous 


ffer the Abbe’ replied, “Iam now an old man. If vour majesty desires to 
ier any gitt pon the deat’ and dumb, it is not my head, already bent to- 
ward the grave, that should receive it, but the good work itself. It is worthy 


fa great prince to preserve whatever is useful to mankind.” The Emperor 


easily divined his 


ishes, and on his return to Austria, dispatched one of his 
lesiastics, the Abbe’ Storch, to Paris, who, after a course of lectures from 
De l’Epe’e, established at Vienna the first national institution for the deaf 


During the severe winter of 1788, the Abbe’, already beginning to feel the 
mities of age, denied himself the comfort of a fire in his apartment, and 
efused to purchase fuel for this purpose, that he might not exceed the mod- 


ite sum which he had fixed upon as the extreme limit of the annual ex- 


liture of his establishment All the remonstrances of his triends, who 
anxious lest this deprivation might injuriously affect his health, were 
ivailing. His pupils cast themselves at his feet, and with weeping eyes 
M seeching hands, earnest] urged him to grant himself this indulgence, 


if not for his own sake, at least tor theirs He finally vielded to their tears 
ind importunities, but not without great reluctance, and for a long time af- 


terward, he did not cease to eproach himself for his compliance with their 


wishes. As he looked around upon his little family, he would often mourn- 

fully repeat. “* Mv poor children. I have wronged vou of a hundred crowns.” 
, | j 

Such facts as these, demonstrate his self-de nving devotion to the cause which 

| | id espoused 


The humble establishment of De I’Epe'e was situated on the he ights of 


Mor tmartre, in the outskirts of Paris There, in the midst of his children, 
as he affectionately named them. and with his whole soul absorbed in plans 


tor tl 


heir improvement and happiness, he seemed to dwell in an atmosphere 
I PI ] 


tj A) which his own benevolence had created. The relation which he sus 
tained to his pupils had more of the father in it, than of master or teacher 


and the love which he never ceased to manifest for them in all his actions, 


drew out in return from their young hearts the warmest expressions of ven- 
eration and affection for himself. These feelings were occasionally manifest 
ed in the most striking manne In the midst of one of his familiar discourses 


with his children, the Abbe happened to let fall one day some remark which 
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leveloped the pl hich he conducted the edueation of his celebrated 
|, Massic It h d interest of a romance. 
The Abl sicard W larly fortunate in having among his carly pupils 
sordeaux lat 2 f remarkable natural capacity, who wer 
t ont Dy himself wher the first entl isiasm of a ne Ww prot ssion, ind whilkk 
ld of ( earl ind soul to the work. It was of immense 
tave to these 7 thus taueht. and to be afterwards employes 
st | u it Paris Among these pu] ils was 
Jean Mass at Bord nd Laurent Clere, at Paris. 
Ma is | Ss s, a few leagues south of Bordeaux, 
\ t lren Ile was admitted to the school 
S | B just fore he was fourteen vears old A touching 
f his m “tat ness,” was communicated by himself to 
Mada ( | Sicard in his Course of Instruction, which 
» ETLDOK t ro his education, “ his resurrection into licht 
| is Mass | n education by this distinguished teacher. 
i panied to Paris, in 1791, and in 1794 was appointed 
tutors in the instituti \s soon as he was informed of his ip- 
nt, he was trat ted with jo but not for his own prom ition. His 
was occupied with th ints of his poor mother. “Tam at length as- 
l of the means of procuring bread for my aged mother.” To give to his 
rents sto repay them. ‘The first impulse of his heart, and the first ex- 
rest ng his salarv. ora oift, was “this is for m\ 
ther.” The wonderful r diness, originality and accuracy of his an- 
ex! ns involving frequently the most abstruse 
1 dif | pr f ' 


f mental and moral science, helped to 


) \ Sicat method of teaching But much of this 
t wacit nd brilhaney of his own imagination He was a 
| f mm ist, as will be seen from the following answers 


pO to hin persons, at different times and places 
He was asked ‘ What is gratitude 7‘ Gratitude is the memory of the heart.’ 
‘ier. What is the difference be- 


n sical aré the obj ets whi h 


lel ir senses hin rs moral are manners and actions of mankind, the 
ind qualitic the soul: things phvsical are material, things moral 
i ,"s 


umbition ? * Ambition is the immoderate desire of 


ning, gaining hes, or possessing any thing which we have not. Am- 
s also sive ardor for honor, glory, places of distinction, 


uul which hovers round an object which 
¢ or ardently pursuing.” What is h ype ? ‘Hop is the flower of 
ess.” What is eternity? ‘A day withor 


1 


it a yesterday or to-morrow, 


it has no end.’ Does (,od reason? * Man reasons because he doul t 


s he decides God is omniscient: he never doubts: therefor he 
Caso! gs,” 


On the death of the Abbe’ Sicard, in 1822, Massieu left Paris, and return 
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1 1 : 
tant in a school for the 








deat and dumb at Rhodez, in the south of France Atter his marriage toa 
voung lady, who was not a deaf mute, he rem ed to Lill the north of 
France, where he was pi pal of an institution for the deat and dur n 
which his wit is it } Lk ed in August 1S4¢ Li was La ent 
( ler s first teache ind ti t ) re atterwards associated t wether is ll 
structors in the Paris instit They were ever constant ind faithful 
friends Mr. Cler published some very interesti reminiscences ot Massieu 
in the American Annals for 1849 
Before closing this rapid review he history of deaf-mute instruction and 
institutions in Europe, do t 816, it remains to supply an omission in 
regard to Holland. So « is 1! Peter Montans published some hints 
on the instruction of thi lea ind dum and 1 1667, Van Helmon pub- 
lished a small tract, in which shows how the deat may be made to under- 
stand others whet! speak g Ir 1692 a ,} n Co id Amma a Swiss pl me 
cian of Haarlem, succeeded in teaching a g leaf and dumb from birth, to 
articulate, and published |] s method in an essay, entitle Surdus Loquens.) 
the Deat Mut Spe i1KINg Ile made no myst of his suecess. but invites 
those who find any thing hard or indistinct in his explanations, to apply to 
him. “ who, according to the light granted to him, will refuse nothing to any 
man.” This work was of much service to Heinicke and others, but its prin- 
ciples and methods were not perpetuated by the establishment of an institu- 
tion in Holland. This was reserved to Guyot, a pupil of Dk l’Epe’e, who 
succeeded in opening a si i001 in Gronigen, in 1790,—which has proved to b 
one of the most successful in Europe. There are now tour nstitutions for 
the deaf and dumb in Holland. 

Through the speculations of nhilologists and the experiments of ingenious 
and benevolent teachers, carried on for two centuries, in different itries 
with little or no direct comparison, and frequentl without any knowledge of 
the views and experience of each other, the art of dea!-mute instruction, in 


f Mr. Gallaudet’s visit to Europe, had reached 


1815, the pe riod of 


ing deve lopment. 


1. It had demonstrated the great fact that the deaf and dumb are naturally 
equal to other pe rsons 1n their inte lee tual Tac iltic s, and that by appro} riate 
methods early applied, and wisely and perseveringly pursued, they can be 


edu ated. 
2. It had, by aid of governmental appropriations, and the contributions of 
1,so as to embrace partially the indigent as well 


the benevolent, been extende I 
as the rich and the noble by birth 

3. It had ceased, or nearly so, to be a mystery, a craft, a speculation, pur- 
sued for private ends, but was now followed by ingenious men, with a desir 


to promote the moral and intellectual advancement of the deat’ and dumb. 
1. It had become, through the publications of experienced and _ succ essful 


f institutions in which there was a succes ssion 


teachers, and the establishment o 
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f teachers, a permanent system, where principles could be studied, and its 
methods acquired, without the necessity of reinvention, and with all the ad- 
vantages of the accumulated experience of the past. 

5. Its great aim was to impart language, and through its instrumentality, to 
establish social intercourse among themselves and the rest of the world, and to 
develop and instruct the minds of pupils by means of speech, or artificial ar- 


ticulation and reading on the lips, natural and methodical signs, dactylology 


the manual alphabet, writing, pictures and the artof drawing. The 


principal aim of all the early teachers of the deaf and dumb, was to perfect 
1 system of artificial articulation, and the leading object of all the English 
ind German schools, except that of Vienna, at the date of Mr. Gallaudet’s 
sit, was to teach the deaf and dumb to speak and understand others when 
speaking, as the prin ipal means of mental development. In this a high 
degree of success was attained in individual cases, and the success varied with 
nature ot each case Where deafness was not congenital, but came on 
fter the power and habit of articulation was once acquired, where the organs 
if speech were perfect and pliable,and where the circumstances of the family 
or the institution allowed of much individual instruction from a teacher thor- 
oughly trained in all the methods and mechanical contrivances of this art 
the success was truly surprising. 

Reading on the lips is another and distinct mode of communicating with 
the deaf and dumb, although usually associated with and taught to the great- 
est perfection, in connection with articulation. 

Both articulation and reading on the lips are learned and recollected by 
the deaf mute, as a set of movements and sensations in the organs of speech, 


liscernible by the eye and hand. Articulation is taught by pointing out to 


the pupil the powers of the vowels and consonants, and the position of the 
lips, teeth and tongue, and by making him feel with his hand, or a silver in- 
strument, all the perceptible movements and vibrations of the throat and in- 

wr organs, which are requisite for their pronunciation. He is then required 
to imitate this position and force a quantity of air from the lungs sufficient to 
produce the sound. In some cases, the position of the lips and part of the 
tongue are shown ‘by drawings. He is taught to read the articulation of oth- 
ers by observing, in the same way, the position of the organs, and the coun- 
tenance. In some instances the touch becomes so sensitive, that the pupil 
can understand what is articulated in the dark, by placing the hands on the 
throat and lips of the person speaking. 

The language of action, including natural signs, or those expressions of 
countenance, and movements, attitudes and gestures of parts or the whole of 
the body, which the uninstructed deaf mutes employ to make known their 
wants and varying states of mind, and those arbitrary signs, which are em- 
ployed by teachers to designate certain ideas for which no expressive natural 
sign can be made, and in connection with natural signs, to express the gram- 
matical modifications and relations of words,—was among the primary means 
of educating the deaf and dumb in 1816. Although natural signs are indis- 


pensable in the early stages of deaf-mute instruction on any method, they 
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illaudet belongs tl cre con r himself from the outset to the 
| 1 , 

wiiy benehcent Mmissiol tT qua mself to become a teacher, not 

purposes OF cul Is Sp lation or private emolument, of the deaf and 

this count And most richly has God's blessing crowned his 


bors! He visited Europe, made himself practically acquainted with th 


ples methods and results of the different systems which then pre vailed 

the institutions of this class, and discarding much that was extraneous and 
nbs ie ind much tl it Was Indy dual and lo il, and selecting that which 
proved of permanent value and universal application, and improving all 

hich he received established an institution, and a system which has im 
‘ ts ( hes te e ] 1 and por hich has become the parent ol 

I stt s4 ted on similar | iples,and which has already 

ted tavourably on the same class of instit itions in Europe. 

\fter studying the subject of methods, in view of his observations in the 
ols of Birmingham, Edinburgh, London and Paris, and with such prac- 

| knowledge as he had attained under the Abbe’ Sicard and his assistants, 
Mr. Gallaudet decided to introduce into the American Asylum the system ol 
struction pursued in the Paris school, with such modifications as experience 
ig rest, Speci i dapting it to the peculiar structure and idioms 
own lang lage. Phis svstem, wich, while it did not entire ly re ject ar 

tion, was In no way deper t for its success, in all its philosophi- 
nciples originated with the Abbe’ De l'Epe’e, and was matured and 
solidated the genius of the Abbe’ Sicard. At the date of Mr. Gallau- 
t's visit, the svstem had reached its fu est development, and had challenged 

| m th uration f Europe by 3 practical results, as exhibited in 
ittainments and intellectual training of such pupils as Massieu and others 

His preference for this sy m s secured by the facilities for introducing 
e under the auspices of Mr. Clere, one of the Abbe’ Sicard’s favorite 

| s and assistant But this prefere: was not originally eiven on that 
0 for previous to this, he had an opportunity of securing an expert i 
ition as an assistant trom the London institution. But while at Edin 

fter investigating there the results of the method pursued by the elde1 
) | xml. who \ ‘ the most a complished and sucecesstul teachers of 
t mon mm th \ ld, he came to the conclusion expr ssed by Dugald 


Stewart, that the methods ot Ds Ep e, as matured by the Abbe’ Sicard, 


ta higher nature, and capable of more extensive usefulness, inasmucl 

is they could not only benefit the largest number of the deaf and dumb, but 

tually provided for the gradual and thorough evolution and discipline of 

all the intellectu il powers. He ac ording \ made it the leading bye ct of the 

irse of instruction introduced into the Asylum, to convey to his pupils a 

' viedge of written language, by the methods adopted in the Paris institu 

tions, with such modifi itions and additions as the genius of the English lan 
guage might demand 


Ihe f wing remarks of Mr. W. C. Woodbridge, who was an accomplisned 
wr of the American Annals 


leat mutes and who ac juired as dite 
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if ycloped A Ame rican pu shi in 1 Vv, St LO! | it il 


effected by Mr (,allaudet 


“ Mr. Gallaudet has combined the fundamental principle of Hei 








I 

ideas, then, words,—with that of De l’Epe’e—that ‘t natur 

evated to as high a degree of excellence S pos 

} { +] | ] } ’ 

rit lin tor givin’ the 1adeds Cit riy i CXp 
accurately.’ He has added another of no small in portance tl 
deseribe rather the u ipre ssion, or states of mind p! mluced ext 
than those essential qualities which are bevond our reach, the process o 


ing them would be facilitated by leading the pupils to reflect 


sensations and ideas; and he states, as the result of his experience, 
deat mutes of equal capacities, those who can be led to mark a 
the greatest precision, the operations of their own mind forn 
most rapid progress 1n the acquisition of writte! lang ige, and 
truth. A leading object, therefore, in connection with the first 
which sensible ideas are presented and named is to establish a 
nication with the pupil, in the sign language, in reference t 
thoughts as CX ited DY the beets which he sees 0 | tl events of 
He easily compre hends those of others. and is thus led to learn t 
the simple emotions and acts of the mind Hence he is ougl 
an invisible agent, which we term thi . as the feeling and pe 
ing ; and by a natural transition, is led, by the us of signs t 


to a knowled 


mutes in the American Asylum (and we presume in others d 


are made acquainted with the simple truths of religion and mo 

vear; a period in which, in most European institutions, they are 
| | 

vanced bevond the knowledge of sounds, and th f ser 


qualities and actions, on the most common phrases. By communi 
- +} + ] | ] ry 
instruction in the natural sign language, pupils, whose inte capa 
vanced age would both allow them to acquire enough of vritten 


receive religious truth through this medium, have been early 


enjoy its blessings and hopes, and feel its sanctions as a restraii 
conduct, which renders their government more eas vhile it 
the tormation of correct habits Another plan, which is not known 


been ever employed before its introduction by Mr. Gallaudet. in 
conduct the daily and weekly devotional exercises by signs: an 
mutes have been thus taught to address the Fath: r ot their spim 


own natural language, and have been admitted to the ne 


worship. In applying the first principles to the cours 
guage, an important improvement has been made, by combining 
phrases as early as possible and thus teaching the pu how 
The idea of each phrase s first explain d by the sign laneuag 


translated inte words, and then retranslated by the pupil into 





Spirit, as the first cause ; to his character as our Creator, and Benetaet 
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ore I) process 1s rried for more difficult words, and the pli ises 
ethened until they become narrations. The acquisition and use of the 


s are aided by the methodical signs of De ’Epee and Sicard. The 


s called upon, at intervals, to express his own ideas in writing, and to 
explain by signs what 1s written by others \n important additional improve- 
é s, ‘to employ the pupil, as early as possible, in the study of books writ- 


i rlis whi nnecessary by so as to lead him. by 





< own, and ofter his unaided efforts, to become acquainted with the ar- 
wement of words, and the idioms of written language. He is led gradu- 
infer the rules of vrammar trom a st ries of eXaniples, instead of com- 
ig them to memory; and the theory of language is reserved for the later 

of instructi 1 the pupil is familiar with its practical use 


But much as has already been done to attract public notice and sympathy 


to tl calamity ot deatness, and ot the cor sequent loss oft speech, and to the 
est shment of institutions and methods tor its alleviation, the extent to which 
t is mie even mm count swhere the most has been done, is not gener- 
nderstood In the countries reterred to, not one-half of the whol num- 

er of deaf mutes are under instruction, and in nearly every country, but 
e is done, even in the mos nite lice nt families, to commence or continue 

the work of deaf mute instruction and improvement at home. In many cases 


he calamity commenced so early, and the individuals were so completely cut 


off from all the educating influences by which the faculties of the mind and 


1} +} f 4 . ‘ +} le} > » & 
I ons 0 he soul are drawn forth and cultivated, that they sink into the 


nditions of idiocy, although even this last degree of human infirmity can 
be reached and improved The mistaken partiality of parents toward 
t ffspring la oring unde phys al infirmities, in some cases. their iwno- 
rance of institutions and methods in others, and then poverty in more, and 
ibsence ill or of sufficient gove ental aid, and interterence to ‘ 

v to the s ( ( to | ve number of deaf and « 
] 1a stat a iW fF the 1, es. J 

nd 1 ral death 
From investigations m eve the glol unong savage and 
lized nations. 1 er every fo eli e and physical condition, in 
} 

eve! State of intellect il and i np ement, it is now ascertained that 
This « ilamity is universal From tables constructed after the most extensive 
ind accurate inquiries, and corrected atter such inquiries were again and 


igain repeated, it appears that the proportion of deaf mutes to the whole popu- 
lation of E trope, is 1 in 1,537; in Great Britain 1 in 1,622; in the United 
States 1 in 2,000; and in the whole world 1 in 1,556. The whole number of 
leaf and dumb persons in the world is, by estimation and census combined: 
about 550,000 Of this number at least 100.000 are of an age to be in school. 
or receiving instruction. In the 200 schools and institutions now in opera- 
tion, the whole number of pupils enrolled in 1850, did not exceed 10,000 
itutions are of modern origin,—only ten of them dating back before 


~ 


/ 
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the commencement oft the pre nt century l ‘ i s 
whole number have be founded withu I} 
ing table will indi a mid numb s 
Z. 
England, ) 792, Otl (rern State 2 
Scotland, - - Oo 181 Greer Free ( 
Ireland, - - 3 ISI pelo f 
Canada, - - l 1850 Po l 
France, - . 14. 1760 Sp - | 
Italv, - - - » 1789) He 
Switzerland, . 10 1810 Denma 2 
Austria, - - 9 1779'N 
Prussia, 25 1778 Swede - - - l 
Bavaria, - - - 10 1778, Russia, - 
Wirtemberg and Bade1 ri 1807 Poland, - ] 
Saxony, - - - 1 1772 United States - 14 
The fourteen institutions he United States are ( l as 
Amc rican Asylum 1 Harttord, pat mized | | the New Eng ind 
the New York Institution in New York « e Pennsylvi I 
at Philadelphia ; the Virg nia Institution t Staunton he No ( 
Institution at Raleigh: the South Carolina Institution at Cedar Sprn 
] 
ive Spring: the Tennessee Institution at Ka 


Georgia Asylum at ¢ 


the Kentu ky Institution at Danvill the 


Indiana Institution at Indianapolis; the 1 


and the Missouri Instit 


n an institution in Michigan. 


ition near the town « 


ress to ope 


Much has been done within the last ter . d isi ( o, by 
of pr riodicals, and conver s of inst t | ‘ mute 
tion, to disseminate a ki viedge of mmprovements ao ! 
one teacher, or am ‘ e two | | © , 
fortunate class of the human fa Phe ( publis 
Institution of Paris. at the « x pense ¢ the L ' ed 


tously tO all K Whi ¢ ta lishime 
journals commences i 1 Pa Ss Pre \ 


Rae, and th an il convention 


States, will do much to harmonize thi 

on the extent, causes and amelioration of 

proving the conditio1 I eaf and d 
*A S 


Ohio Asylum at ( 


Institution 


l 
1 
l 


OXVILIC 
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DEAF- 
The following notices of our American institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
show the rapid } i th iuse has made in this country since 
(MERICA \s) I FO rik EpUcATION OF THE DEAF AND 


15th of April, 1817, with seven 
Il. Gallaudet, had entered on his mis- 
i and of 





two Vv s be and the expense of sending him to Europe, 
vine I k with |] i. M La nt Clere, a pupil antl assistant of the 
\ S dl, was . ions, Which, with one exception, were 
Hartford. It was first porated if 1816, with the name of the 
( Asylu wh was changed to the present style in 1818, on the 
vrant, by Congress, of a township of } iblic lands, from the sale of which the 
$278,100 has | realized. Of this sum, $56,500 is invested in land, 


ited to the immediate use of the American 








furniture, & ipprop 
\ m. | $221,800 in stocks, bonds and mortgages, the interest of which 
1 to the benefit of the deatand dumb who may resort to the Asylum 
part of ) ry. All of the New England states support their 
L deaf m t t Asy] ilowing to each pupil a residence of 
rs, Which in the ease of puy mm Massachusetts, who will be profited 
: ger course, is extended to one year more. 
, W every effort is made from time to time to secure the services of 
' thoroughly educated men as teachers and to organize the course of in- 
ion on a scale sufficiently liberal to meet the wants of children from 
, rich at educated familie there is no distinction in board, dress 
I rivileges, between such children, and those who are poor and 
= 
Che first recog of the elain {the indigent deaf mute by any of our 
‘ sla s Conner 1816, in the appropriation of $5,000 
t : bem doub] nfortunate class at the Asvlum. This 
f nef e} en fol ed up by subsequent appropriations, sufh- 
1 to s ntirely the indigent. but to aid such as could not 
entire expense of a five irs’ residence at the Asylum Early in 
. ernment of Massachusetts followed the example of Connecticut 
¢ for tl lucation in the Asvlum of twenty indigent pupils from 
tat This the firs sta which the patronage of a state was 
led to < f ence located bevond its territory The 
ition was afterward | 1 so as to meet the wants of this entire 


ision in 1821, and Vermont and 


, ASS New Hampshire mad similar pre 
states were doubtless influ- 


ot these thre 
l by Mr. Gallaudet, who visited and addressed them severally while in 
Rhode Island came into the same arran 


cement 


pupils 
a visit from Mr. Weld and Mr. Gallaudet, and an exhibition of 
} d by a visit 


ipils In 1834, South Carolina and Georgia, were induced 
Mr. Weld and a few of his pupils, to make arrangements to send thei 
leaf mute Asylum until the public mind was ripe for the 
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establishment of such an institution in each ot these states. This period has 
now arrived. 
The Thirty-Fitth Annual Report (for 1851) shows an attendance of two 
ired and ! : the whole 1 , ave left the a 
tion exceeds one thousa Phe ent expenses f vea ere S28 ,5' 
of which 814, paid to the steward, $13,600 fo ines, and the i 
ance for nmediat Ses I sulls Were 1 addition to expenses f 
nd addit : fixt These expenses were paid as 


$1,961 bv relatives and tri ge 0! pupils ind the | , fy the inc ‘ { 
the fund. The ! {' inst s at the ‘ the ve x vere 
twelve, including t] DD i There are tour deaf mutes an ng the teach 
ers, one of whom is a f eg luate of the st t 

Before the s Harttord was vet in operat et ts had already 
heen made ! t on in tl v ot New Yorl ! on- 

juence 6 Mr. Gard, a distinguished pupil of the 
eacl In e¢ vear 1816, a few e1 


| ‘ ] 
} } t t 





been awakened \ nane in i@ aims-house, OF Whi 
gious teaching. Among those who attended this meeting and took the warm- 
est interest in its proceedings, were the well known philosopher, scholar and 


philanthropist, Samuel L. Mitchell, and Dr. Samuel Akerley, who, after 


er . ; ; ; 
laboring for several vears in behalf ot the deat and dumb, devoted the last 
vears ol his lite to the cause ot the blind ind may be conside red thet mde 


of the New York Institution tor that unfortunate class At a public meeting 


held in the beginning of 1817, before which. as the re t of a special n 
juirv, it was stated that the ot Ne York alone ontained “ix deat 
utes In a po} ito! i t ol hundred thousand s s eLy is 
med which was incorp m the 15th of Ay S17. under the stvle of 
the ** New York Instit m for the Instruction of the Deaf and Duml r) 
school was not opened until Mav. 1818. with a class of seve pupils, and the 


Rev. A. O. Stansbury as teacher Mr. Stansbury. in the nstruction of his 


pupus, pursued - ; ; 

On the Instruction es Deat and D Articula Was taught 
cases Where the schola i eared t possess the ssary ap tud and flex 
bility of the organs of spe hen desired by his friends. The experi 
ment was in some degree successful, but. on the whole the utterance was 
harsh and indistinct, and led to a universal sentiment in favor of discontinuing 
the eflort Mr. Stansl esioned in 1819, and was succeeded vy M 
Horace Loot be w, who, without anv thorough knowledge ot his methods, 
endeavored to walk in the footsteps of Sicard In 1827, the legislat 
which had provided since 1822, tor the s ipport of thirtv-two ]} pils, 1D 
consequence of the loss of public confidence in the ethods pursued 
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thorized the superintendent of common schools of the state (Mr. Flagg,) to 
visit this and other similar institutions, and from comparison with the sys- 


ms of instruction pursued with success elsewhere, to suggest to the directors 


f the New York Institution sucl 


h improvements as he should think expedi 
nt Mr. Flagg, accordingly in () tober, 1827, visited the ¢ hools at New 


rk, Hartford and Philadelphia, and made a detailed report, in which he 


— 


oives a decided preterence to tl 


1@ systems pursued in the two latter institu- 


ns, and recommends the directors to engage a teacher, who vould intro 
e into the New York scl 


hool the improved methods in use at Hartford and 
Philadelphia. In consequence of that recommendation, the directors finally 
eeded in engaging the permanent services of Mr. Harvey P. Peet, then 


l 


} 
of the most experienced and efficient instructors in the American Asy- 


n, Who entered on his duties in February, 1831. He has continued to 
ect the institution with distinguished ability and success to the present 
time (bout the same period, Mr. Leon Vaysse, from the Royal Institution 
it Paris, was employed as teacher, and brought with him all the important 
mprovements made in that institution since the death of Sicard. Under the 
ilse of this change, and from the uniform practice of employing only 

of liberal education as teachers, the New York Institution has taken 


place among the most successful schools of deaf-mute instruction in the 





ion to a course of intellectual, moral and religious instruction, as 
extended and thorough as is pursued in institutions of this class in any part 
if the world, a choice is offered to the pupils ot acquiring a practical knowl- 
edge of the occupation of cabinet-making, tailoring, shoe-making, book-bind- 
ng and cardening, as a means of subsistence after leaving the school. In 
some one of these occupations the males are engaged four hours daily, under 


+} 


he superintendence 
I 


f skillful workmen The female pupils in the mean time 


employed under the direction of a seamstress in sewing, knitting, &c., 01 


cht household work under the direction of the matron. 
he legislature, in 1822, made provision for the support of thirty-two indi- 


gent pupils, which number has been from time to time increased, till in 1850 


it amounted to on® hundred and sixty-five,—all the deaf-mute children in the 
state, whose kindred could not provide for their education. In addition to 
+] : | . 


he annual appropriation, which was inereased from $4,000 in 1822, to 
Pproy 


25,000 In 1850, the state appropriated in 1827, the sum of 310,000 in aid 


vesides the avails of certain lottery grants. 


rhe city of New York, besides providing annually for the support of a 


imber of indigent pupils, leased for twenty-one years at a nominal rent, all 
the block of ground extending from the Fourth to the Fifth Avenues, and from 
Forty-ninth to Fiftieth streets, which had not been before given by the city 
in fee to the Institution. The Institution, in 1850, purchased the fee of the 
remainder, on the expiration of the lease. 


Che whole number of pupils on the 31st of December, 1850, was two 


1 and twenty-seven. of which one hundred and sixtv were beneficia 
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ed pupus vl 

vi l ele vy New Jer eighteen | 

and thirteen by their friends and the institu 

s for that vear, were 528,422 ot which 

and 35,178.23 for family expenses. Of the 


o ! 
lvania: $2,332.50 from Man 


m Dy awal 


vland : 31,158.53 


and 32,892.34 


FOR THE Epveation OF THE DEAF AND 
Mereer Cou It was incorporated in th 
l for the reception of pupi 1 the sprin 

1 A. Jacobs, was qualified tor his employment 


Asy] 
d at Harttord, 


um. methods pursued 


wit suit h modifications 
ist llakK¢ to adapt them to the peculiarities OF 
Cor ess passed in 1826, the institution was 


Hlow much has been realized 


?s not appear from the few to which 


reports 
-seventh Annual Report, (for 1850,) 


in 1850, of which number tortv-three 


t |x <v, seven by the State of Louisiana, 
, ; Ba : . 
indred aud filtv, including the present pupus, 
; I 
ition since its establishment. ‘The first pupil 
The entire expense for 1850, was 35,006.52, 
eived m the State, and 32,164 from the 
i The cost f board, tuition, &e., is S105 pe r 
t ol or the indigent, but aids those who 
wis AsytumM, ts located at Col is. It was 








1 ¢ legislature in 182¢ 7. 3 did not 
| November 16, 1829. It ypent 1 with 
ifte = ( ral months dv rtising in 
ipal, Mr. Hi. N. Hubbell, was trained 
course of instruct is substantially th 
! I the Twenty-fourth Annu | Report 
r educated in the institution fre 
| ling the ] pils then 1 endance, is 
he current expenses for 1850 were $144 
led between the salaries of officers and t 
Stat pavs a it $12,000 towards the wl 
eachers and one hundred and twenty-cig! 
is be recently appointed principal 
N FOR THE EpuCATION OF THE DEAF AND 
It in ides a department tor the nd, which 
1 re It was ope ned for th reception ol 
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pupus in 1858, und 
! 


an assistant in 


visitors were autho 


ceeding $20,000, 


port. By the an 
one hundred and 


trom November 


male d at the last date 


department for the 


bv the State. 


THe INDIANA 


Dump, is located at Inc 
the breast of Mr. William C. Bates, sheriff of V¢ 


ng the Ohio institutic 


1 





j I thie 7’ the ins tl 
i the ; toward ane 
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where he had placed a deat-mute son. and 


the partial success of a private school started by James McLean, a deat’ mute, 


in Parke county 


was induced, by M1 
by an almost unanimous vot 


dollars of taxable prope 


deaf and dumb 


Willard, a deat mute, visited I 


lianapolis, with ; 
| 


the 13th of Fe 


Mi ( offin, a represent 
to lav a tax of tw 
he State, tor tl! 


hs after the pass 


He was cordially welcomed and encouraged by 


spirited citizens, and a 
in which there were 
Octobe 


the 18th of 


tees to superintend the proposed Asylum, and till that sl 
to Mr. Willard, in 
nted Mr. James S. ] 


pens ition was allows 
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and experienced teacl 
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the wise provision of the legislature in thi half, is in the habit of holding 
every year, exhibitions in different parts of the State, of the proficiency of his 
pupils In the course of the year 1850, twenty-one suc h exhibitions wer 
held by himself or one of his assistants. It is to be hoped that his example will 
be followed in other States, until every family in which there is a single son 

laughter afflicted with the privation of speech o1 hearing, shall see and feel 
the inestimable advantages of these institutions. According to the Eighth 
Annual Report, (for 1851,) there were one hundred and seventy-two pupils 
connected with the institution in 1851. The current expense for the year 
was $8,437.19. The building has cost $75,000, and is one of the most com- 
plete in all of its arrangements for the comfort and instruction of the pupils, 


in this country. 


Tur TeENNESSER INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEA} 
AND Dump is located at Knoxville. It was opened on the 26th of January, 
1846. During the first vear there were fourteen pupils, In 1848, a build- 
ing was commenced, which has been subsequently completed at an expens¢ 
of $20,000. At the date of the rx port of the directors for 1849, there wert 


thirty-one pupils and two instructors. The State appropriates $4,000 a year 


toward the support of indigent pupils. The principal was Rev. Thomas Mac- 
Intire, who was educated at the Ohio institution. He has been succeeded by 
Mr. Oran W. Morris, from the New York Institution. 


Tue Iviiois INstiruTion FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND 
Due is located at Jacksonville. It commenced operation in 1845. The 
State erected a suitable building in 1848-9, at an expense of $20,000. At 
the date of the third biennial report, (1849-50,) there were ninety-two pu- 
pils, with six instructors. The current annual expenses of the institution 
were $12,000. The States of Missouri (to this date) and Iowa support their 
indigent deaf mutes at the Illinois Institution. The principal is Rev. Thomas 


Officer, who acquired his knowledge of deaf-mute instruction at the Ohio 


Ture Nortu CARro.ina INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE 
Dear AND Duns is located at Raleigh. It originated with Mr. William D. 
Cooke, the present principal, who in the summer of 1843, with the approba- 
tion of Hon. J. M. Morehead, then governor, visited different sections of the 
State with a deaf mute, and gave exhibitions of the manner of teaching this 
class. He thus excited a very general interest in the cause. It was urged 
upon the legislature by Gov. Morehead, not only in his annual message, but 
in a special communication. A bill was passed in January, 1845, establish- 
ing the school, appropriating $4,000 toward its current expenses, and requir- 
ing each county to raise by tax $75 for every pupil they might send. The 
school opened with seven pupils, on the first of May following. At the clos 
of the second session there were twenty-six pupils, and at the end of the year 
1850 there were forty-five in attendance. In 1848, the legislature made an 
appropriation for the erection of suitable buildings, which were completed in 


1849. The corner-stone was laid on the 14th of April, 1848, with appropri- 
'e) 
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ate exercises, among which was an address by Dr. Peet, principal of th 


New York Institution. 


THE GEORGIA ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DuMB is located at Cave 
Spring, in Floyd county. It was opened as an independent institution, on 
the Ist of July, 1849, and at the close of the year there were twenty-one pu- 
pils, and of these, fifteen were supported by the State. In 1834, Mr. Weld, 
principal of the American Asylum, visited Georgia with a class of deaf-mute 
] 


pupils, for the purpose of awakening an interest in the public mind in favor 


of the deaf and dumb. Ie gave an exhibition of their proficiency betore the 


legislature, and secured thereby an annual appropriation 


f $3,000 for the 


education of indigent deat mutes at the American Asylum, until a similar in- 


stitution should be established within the limits of the Stat In 1846, the 
beneficiaries of the State were removed from Hartford to th Hearn 
School,” near the village of Cave Spring, under the instruction of Mr. O. P 
Fannin, assist d by J.B Edw irds, a deaf mute who had been educated at 
the Hartford school. In 1848, a building was erected at the expense of the 


State. for the use of the Asvlum. and is now oc¢ ipied by the pup 
e year ending July 1, 1851, there were twenty-five 


ils and their 


instructors. During t 
pupils. The expenditures for the year were $9,020, of which sum, $4,530 


were applied to the building 


The earliest legislative provision for the support of indigent deaf mutes in 
South Carolina, was made in 1834, at which time Mr. Weld, with a class of 
pupils from the American Asylum, visited Charleston and Columbia, and 


wave sé veral exhibitions of the methods and results of deaf-mute instruction. 


The result of the visit was an appropriation of $2,500 a year, to be expend 
ed for th support of such persons as should be sent from South Ca na to 
the institution at Hartford. In 1848, a school was started at Cedar Spring, 


by Mr. N. P. Walker, to which a portion ot the State beneficiaries were sent 


in 1849 In 1850, a law was passe 1, providing for the support of all the in 


1 } 


digent deaf mutes of the State at this school, leaving such as were in Hartford 
Lisitins dente dileadl cd eb dleet tical bad 
to complete their studies at that institution. 


THe Missourr ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND Dump is located at Ful- 


ton, county of Callaway It was incorporated in 1847, but no efficient steps 
were taken for its establishment till 1851, when the legislaturs appointed com- 
missioners to manage a property consisting of a house and forty acres of land, 


donated to the State for this purpose, and appropriated $80 a year for the 
support of each indigent deaf mute at the Asylum. 

Tue Micuican INSTITUTION was provide 1 for by the legislature in 1849. 
but was not permanently located till 1851, when the town of Flint offered 
| 


to provide a suitable lot and buildings for the use of the institution, in con 


+ 


sideration of its location in that place The school will be opened in the 


course of the year 1852 
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The following tables will throw some light on the progress and present 
condition of institutions for the deaf and dumb in this country since the com- 


mencement of Mr. Gallaudet’s labors in their behalf. 





Num institutions or schools in 1517, - - ° ° l 
“ ‘ 1820 r s m 2 

‘“ ‘6 “6 1830, ° . - - $ 

sé ‘6 ‘e 1840, o ° ° . 6 

‘ 1851, - - - - 13 

N r 1 ir nin 1s] - - - 12 
‘ ‘ sc _ ra * © ° 1,100 

‘ v »> ha lu 1 from 1817 to 1852, - 3,000 

V f st swh ligent deaf mutes in 1817 ] 
¢ ‘ " - in 1820, 2 

. sg " wis in 1830, 9 

‘ ‘ “ in 1840, 14 

‘ “6 ard - in 1852, 23 

es os M h had t madea ] ’ ° . 9 
Amount expended in buildings and ap} tratus in 1820, - $10,000.00 
“6 up to 185°, Pa « 500,000.00 

Annual expense of educating if mut n 1IS51. - - 150,000.00 
Ar int paid by the state, or funds set apart for that purpose, - 120,000.00 
Whi imber of deaf mutes in the Unit States in 1850, (estimated,*) 10,000 
\ who Nn et el L : ‘ ‘a “s 3,000 
Num not in school, a - . - - es 2,000 


The First Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb 
adopted a memorial to the Home Department, as to the manner in which the 
information contained in the Census of the United States taken in 1850, 
respecting the deaf and dumb, should be classified and published. The Su- 
perintendent of the Census Bureau, to whom the Memorial was referred, has 
signified his readiness to comply with the suggestions of the Convention, and 
we may therefore look for the most important document which has yet ap- 
peared respecting this class of our population, in any country. The docu- 
ment will contain the names of all the deaf mutes contained in the original 
schedules—with all the particulars of residence, age, sex, color, occupation, 
place of birth, whether able to read and write, and where the fact exists, 
whether the same person is blind, insane, or idiotic. It will also give the 
name, place of birth, occupation and other particulars of the head of the family 
to which each deaf mute belongs. 

Such a list will enable the instructors of our deaf and dumb institutions to 
solve or at least throw light on many questions of deep practical importance, 
und enable those officers who are charged in the several states with the duty 
of selecting the state beneficiaries or of making known the legislative provis- 
ion for the education of the deaf and dumb, to reach the persons interested 


directly. 


* We have delayed the publication of this article in the hopes of obtaining 
from the Census Department, the number at least of deaf mutes in the s veral 
tates, but although the superintendent has promptly furnished the returns as 


plete, these only include six out of the thirty-one states 
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We close this brief and impe rfect sketch of the progress and present condi- 
tion of deaf-mute institutions and instruction, with a few remarks. 

The practicability of introducing artificial articulation, in reference to all 
pupils, into our American schools for the deaf and dumb, has been much dis- 

issed within the last six years, in literary journals, and among teachers of 
leaf mutes, in cons¢ quence of a decided pref rence having been expressed 
by Hon. Horace Mann, in his report on the state of education in Europe, in 
1844, of the superiority of German schools for this class over the American, 
nasmuch as the former teach their pup 
speak as other people speak, and to read on the lips of those speaking to 


ils to utter articulate sounds, and to 


them. In consequence of this agitation of the subject, the American Asylum 
leputed its principal, Mr. Weld, and the New York Institution, the Rev. Geo. 
Day, formerly a teacher in that school, to visit Europe, and to report fully 
n the state of the European schools, and especially on the extent and the 
results with which articulation was taught. The reports of these gentlemen, 
published by their respective institutions, are asaong the most valuable con- 
tributions yet made to deaf-mute instruction in this country. 

Although these reports have confirmed the opinion which heretofore pre- 
railed in this country, of the superiority of the methods pursued in our Amer- 
ican schools as compared with the best in Europe, for the great majority of 
deaf and dumb pupils, they have led to a desire on the part of many of the 
best friends of this class, to see articulation recognized as a necessary part of 
the system of deaf-mute instruction in a few, at least, of our largest and best 
endowed institutions. The experiments which have thus far been made in 
two or three of our schools, although not conducted by teachers trained in the 
methods of articulation, and not pursued with that earnestness and enthusi- 
asm, which are essential to the highest success, show conclusively that a portion 
it least of the entire deaf-mute population—that portion who become deaf 
after the age of four years, and in some cases at even an earlier age,—can be 
taught to give articulate utterance to their thoughts and feelings, which will 
prove of immense service, not only in seasons of darkness and alarm, of sick- 


ness and of the prostration or paralysis of the fingers, and other parts of the 
body, used in the sign language, but in the ordinary intercourse of society. 
If articulation is to be taught at all, it should be intrusted to teachers who 
have been trained to this department of instruction, who believe in its prac- 

ibility, and who can give their entire time to small classes of pupils who 
possess in their organization the conditions of success. 

The method requires not only knowledge, ingenuity, kindness and per” 
severance on the part of the teacher, bestowed as far as practicable on each 
individual of the class, but to be followed with even average success, the 
pupil must have perfect and flexible organs of speech, quick and vigorous 
mental faculties, and the power of attention and labor. Love, hope and 


patience must dwell in the heart of teacher and pupil. 
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[We publish the following autobiographical sketch, prepared by Mr. Cleré 
at our earnest solicitation, as an appropriate introduction to the labors of Mz 
Gallaudet in behalf of the instruction of deat mutes. 


I was born in La Balme, Canton of Cremieu, Department of Isere, on the 


26th of December, 1785. The village of La Balme lies twenty-six miles east 
of Lyons, on the east side of the Rhone, and is noted for its grotto, called, 


si Lagrottee de Notre Dame de la Balme.” My tather, Jose ph Francis Clere, 
a notary public by profession, was the mayor of the place from 1780 to 1814, 
My mother, Elizabeth Candy, was the daughter of Mr. Candy, of Cremieu, 
rT My father di 


1 
| 


also a notary publ 
May, 1813. 


in April, 1816, and my mother in 


When I was about a year old, I was left alone for a few moments on a 
chair by the fireside, and it happened, I know not how, that I fell into the 


fire, and so badly burned my right cheek, that the scar of it is still visible 


and my parents were under the impression that this a¢ it deprived me of 


g and smelling. 


my senses of hearin 
When I was seven years, my mother hearing that a certain physician it 
Lyons could cure deafness, took me thither. The doctor, after examining my 


ears, said he thought he could make me hear, provided I would call at his 


£ 
< 
= 


office twice a day for a fortnight. My mother agreed to take m 


called regularly every day and the doctor injected into my ears I do not 


know what liquids, but I did not derive any benefit whatever from the oper 


ation. And at the expiration of the fortnight I returned home with my 


1 


mother still as deat as I was betore. 


I passed my childhood at home, in doing nothing but running about and 


playing with other children. I sometimes drove my mother’s turkeys to the 


field or her cows to pasture, and occasionally my father’s horse to the water 


} ae | 1 


ing place. I was never taught to write or to form the letters of the a pha 


bet; nor did I ever go to school; for there were no such school-houses 


academies in our villages as we see every where in New Eneland. 


At the age of about twelve, that is, in 1797, mv father be ing unable to al 


sent himself from home on account of the duties of his office, at his earnest 


+ 


request, my uncle, Laurent Cler , took me to Paris, and the next day I was 


placed in the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. | did not see the A bbe 
Sicard, but [ learned afterward that he was in prison for a political offens 
Mr. Massieu, deaf and dumb like myself, was my first teacher. and when tl 


Abbe’ Sicard was set at liberty and had resumed the s iperintendence of the 
Institution, he took me into his class, and I was with him ever after. 


Out of school hours, the Abbe Margaron, one of the assist int teachers 
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taught me to articulate together with a few other pupils. We learned to ar- 
ticulat pretty well all the letters of the ilphabet, and many words of one and 
two or three syllabl s: but I had much difhe ulty to pronounce da and ta, de 
and fe, do and to, &c., and although Mr. Margaron made me repeat these 
words again and again, I succeeded no better. One day, he became so im- 
patient, and gave me so violent a blow under my chin, that I bit my tongue, 
ind I felt so « hagrined, that I would try to learn to speak no longer. 

I applied myself to other things I learned to draw and to compos in the 
printing office of the Institution till 1805, when I was employed as a tuto 
on trial. and in L306 appointe da teat he I with a salary ot about two hundred 
dollars. In process of time, Mr. Sicard thought me capable of teaching the 
highest class, and I o¢ cupied that place when Mr. Gallaudet came to Paris. 
But elore spe aking of him more at k noth, let me say how I h Appene d to 
make Mr. G’s acquaintance 

Mr. Sicard, who was a royalist and an adherent to the dynasty of the 
Bourbons, sometimes imprudently entertained secret correspondence with 


the garrisons ot the Comte de Prove nee (since Louis XVIII ) then in Eng- 


land Napol on, as every body knows, being pene rally well informed of all 
that transpired both in Paris and throughout France, knew that such corres- 


ondences took place ; but not considering Mr. Sicard a very dangerous en- 
emy of his, and thinking him, on the contrary, very useful to the unfortunate 
deaf and dumb, he suffered him to remain undisturbed, but determined to 
reprove him for meddling with politics instead of attending to his own busi- 
ness, by never conferring ipon him any title of honor he might merit. Mr. 
S.. who had tl 


10 had ie sun pli ity to believe that Napoleon was ignorant ol his in- 
} } 


ny he did not receive the cross of the legion ot honor, 


rigues, wondered w 
an honor not unfrequently conferred upon persons much less entitled to it 


r, despair of obtaining it at some future 


an himself. He did not, howey 
time, and for this purpose, he besought some of his friends whom he knew to 
have free access and great influence over Napok on to pre vail on him to visit 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, but all attempts and persuasions tailed, for 
Naj oleon « onstantly refused, not that he did not feel interested in the deaf 
ind dumb, but on account of Mr. Sicard, whom he wished to punish by not 

eing him. Things went on without any other extraordinary occurrences 
till the Allied Powers entered Paris in 1814. Soon after Louis X VIII. was 
seated on the throne of his ancestors, Mr. Sicard was among the first who 
went to congratulate his majesty on his happy return, and it was not long 
before the cross of the le gion of honor for which he had aspired so much, was 
conferred on him by the king himself, and by and by the order of St. Wal 
dimir of Russia, by the Emperor Alexander, and another order by the king 
of Sweden. Mr. Sicard was now satisfied that justice had been done him, 
and desired nothing more. But whe n N ipoleon returned from the island of 
Elba in Mareh, 1815, Mr. Sicard was so afraid that Napoleon would deprive 
him of his honors, that he accepted an invitation to visit England in order not 
to be in Paris while Napoleon was there. He took Mr. Massicu and myself 
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along with him. We arrived at London during the last day of M 1% Wi 
had our first exhibition on the 2d of June.* We gave two a week, and they 
were generally attended by princes, members of both houses of 
and other distir oishe ! individuals of both sexes, among whom wert the Duke 
of Kent, the Duke of Orleans, (since Louis Philippe,) and her gract the 
Duchess of Wellingt Little did I anticipate, at that time, the total defeat 
which Napoleon was to « perience by the combined armies of Europ¢ under 
the command of her illustrious husband, the Duke of Wellington. I had the 
mortification of being present at the house of lords when the pri 


came in person, to announce to both houses the battle of Waterloo and the 
flight of Napoli on. IT also witnessed the illumination of the city in the eve- 
ning, and the joy that this event caused to the English ! 

It was at the close of one of our public lectures that Mr. Gallaudet was in- 
troduced to me for the first time by Mr. Sicard, to whom he had previo isly 
been introduced by a member of parliament. We cordially sh wok hands 
with him, and on being told who he was. where he came from, and for what 


purpose, and on being further informed of the ill success of his mission in 


England, we earnestly invited him to come to Paris, assuring him that every 
facility would be afforded him to see our Institution and attend our daily 
lessons. He accepted the invitation, and said he would come in the ens ung 


spring. We did not see him any more, as we left London soon afterward. 


In the spring of 1816, according to his promise, he came to Paris, and glad 
prin; I 
were we to see him again. He visited our Institution almost every day He 


] ] 


l lass to class, he came to mint 


began by attending the lowest class, and from « 
which, as mentioned above, was the highest. I had, therefore, a good oppor 
tunity of seeing and conversing with him often, and the more I saw him, the 
more I liked him; his countenance and manners pleased me greatly IIe 
frequented my school-room, and one day requested me to give him private 


lessons of an hour every dav. I could receive him but three times a week. in 


my room up stairs in the afternoon, and he came with punct iality, so great 
was his desire of acquiri ¢ the kn¢ wledae of the language of sio1 sin the 
shortest time possible. I told him, nevertheless, that however diligent he might 


be, it would require at least six months to get a tole rably good knowledge of 
signs, and a year for the method of instruction so as to be well qu ilified to 
teach thoroughly He said he feared it would not be in his power to stay so 
long, and that he would reflect, and give me his final decision by and by In 
the mean time, he continued coming to receive his lesson, and we spoke no 
more of “how long he would stay” till the middle of May, when taking a 


favorable occasion, he intimated to me that he wished very much he could 


obtain a well educated deaf and dumb young man to accompany him to 
America. I named two voung deaf and dumb men who had left our Institu- 


tion a few years since, that I knew would suit him, as they both had some 
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knowledge of the English language, whereas I had none at all; but he an- 
swered that he had already made his choice, and that I was the person he 
preferred. Greatly astonished was I, for I had not the least expectation that 
I should be thought of. After a short pause, I said I would not hesitate to go 
if I could do it properly. I suggested to him the idea of speaking or writing 
to the Abbe’ Sicard on the subject, as I considered my self engaged to the 
Abbe. He said he would write, and accordingly wrote ; but although his 
letter was never answered, we both inferred that Mr. Sicard’s silence was 
rather favorable than otherwise. But in order to ascertain his views, I was 
requested to sound him. Accordingly I called and inquired in the most 
respectful manner whether he had received Mr. G’s letter, and if so, what 
answer he had returned. I received but an evasive answer to my question ; 
for he abruptly asked me why I wished to part with him. My reply was 
simply this, that I could without much inconvenience leave him for a few 
years without loving him the less for it, and that I had a great desire to see the 
world, and especially to make my unfortunate fellow-beings on the other side 
f the Atlantic, participate in the same benefits of education that I had myself 
received from him. He seemed to appreciate my feelings; for after some 
further discussions on both sides, he finished by saying that he would give his 
consent, provided I also obtained the consent of my mother, my father being 
lead. I said I would ask her, if he would permit me to go home. He said 


yons on the 


I might. Accordingly I made my preparations and started for L 
ist of June, after having promised Mr. Gallaudet to return a few days before 
appointed time for our voyage. I thought I was going to agreeably sur- 
rise my dear mother, for she never imagined, poor woman, that I could 
ome to see her, except during my vacation, which usually took place in 
September: but I was myself much more surprised when, on my arrival, she 
told me she knew what I had come for, and on my inquiring what it was, she 
handed me a letter she had received from Mr. Sicard the preceding day.* 


io it, I found that the good Abbe’ Sicard had altered his mind, and 


On readi 
written to dissuade my mother from giving her consent; saying he “ could not 
spare me!” Accordingly my mother urged me hard to stay in France, but 
o no purpose, for I told her that my resolution was taken, and that nothing 
uuld make me change it. She gave her consent with much reluctance, and 
said she would pray God every day for my safety, through the intercession of 
La Sainte Vierge. I bade herself, my brother and sisters and friends, adieu, 
ind was back in Paris on the 12th of June, and the next day, after having 
taken an affectionate leave of the good Abbe Sicard, who had been like a 
father to me, I went also to bid my pupils good-by, and there took place a 
1inful scene I can never forget. A favorite pupil of mine, the young Polish 


Count Alexander de Machwitz, a natural son of the Emperor Alexander, 


‘rancis or Charles, when in France, took a copy of Mr 


o my mother, which was still in the possession of one of my 
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whom I knew to be much attached to me, came over to me and with tears 
in his eyes, took hold ot me, saving he would not let mie depart, scolding me, 
at the same time, for having so long kept a secret my intention to go away 
[ apologized as well as I could, assuring him that I had done so, because I 
thought it best. However, he still held me so fast in his arms. so that I had 
to struggle, to disentangle myself from him, and having floored him without 
hurting him, I made my exit, and the day following, the 14th of June, I was 
en route for Havre, with Mr. Gallaudet and our much honored friend, S. V. 
S. Wilder, Esq., who, I am happy to say, is still alive, and now resides some 


| 


where in Greenwich, in this si ite. On the 18th of June, in the afternoon, 


we embarked on board the ship Mary Augusta, Captain Hall, and arrived at 


New York on the 9th of August, 1816, in the morning 
Owing to adverse winds and frequent calms which usually occur at sea in 
the Sulnmer season, our passa ve laste d tittv-two davs. It was rath« I lon r. but 


, | ’ ‘ . 
n the whole, the vovave was pleasant A part of our time on board Was use- 


fully employed. I taught Mi Gallaudet the method of the signs tor abstract 
ideas, and he taught me the English language. I wrote my journal, and as I 
thought in French rather than in English, I made several laughable mistakes 
in the construction of my sentences, which he corrected; so that being thus 
daily Oct upied, I did not find the time to fall very heavily upon mi We 


formed plans for the success of the institution we were going to establish: 
we made arrangements for the journeys we expected to undertake tor the 
collection of funds; we reformed certain signs which we thought would not 
well suit American manners and customs 

The weather was fair when we landed. Our first ste ps were dire¢ ted to 


the store of Messrs. Wilder & Co., in Pearl street, thence to the custom- 


house, and thence we proces ded to the house of Mr. Gallaudet’s tathe r. in 
John street. I anticipated much pleasure in witnessing his joy at again seeing 
his pare nts, brothers and Sisters, aft r so long an abs« nee; but | niust ac- 
knowledge that I was rather disappointed ; tor I did not sec 
demonstration of welcome on both sides than the mere shaking of hands: 
little was I aware, at that time. of the difference between the French and 


American mode of saluting, especially with re spect to the ladies. We staid 


about ten days in New York We met. or rather we called on several ren- 
tlemen of Mr. Gallaudet’s a quaintance, who gave me a cordial welcome to 
America. 

My first impression of the city was admiration of Broadway whi h appear 
ed to me to be the finest street in the world, and my astonishment was gre 
at seeing so much bustle in the streets, people in so great a hurry and walk- 
ing so tast. 


My second impression was the wearisomeness which the uniformity pro 


duced. Men, streets, squares, buildings, every thing was alike: all looked 
well, nothing appeared magnificent. I noticed neatness without elegance, 
riches without taste, beauty without gracefulness. I found that the happiness 


of the Americans was at their firesides with their wives, children and friends. 
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They had few amusements, few spectacles and very few sublime objects capa- 


ble of arresting the attention of an European; and such a one could not 
easily appreciate the extent of the private happiness of a people who were 
secure and not poor. 

At length, we left New York for New Haven, where we made a short tarry, 
which I wished had been much longer; for I found it a delightful place. We 
called on President Dwight and some of’ the professors, who welcomed us. 
We visited the college, the libr ury and chaps 1. The next day, it being very 
pleasant, we took the stage for Hartford, where we arrived in the afternoon 
of the 22d of August, 1816. Wi alighted at Dr. Cogswell’s im Prospect 
street. We found Mrs. Cogswell alone at home with her daughters, except 


ing Alice, who was then at school under Miss Lydia Huntley, (now Mrs 


: ; , ’ : 
Sigourney, our lovely poctess.) She was immediately sent for, and when 


she made her appearance, I beheld a very interesting little girl. She had 


ne of the most intelligent countenances I ever saw. I was much pleased 


with her. We conversed by signs, and we understood each other very well; 
so true is it, as I have often mentioned before, that the language of signs is 


] 
| 


iniversal and as simple as nature. I had left many persons and objects in 


Fra endeared to me by association, and America, at first, seemed uninter- 
esting and monotonous, and I sometimes regretted leaving my native land ; 
1 See ing Alice, I had only to recur to the object which had induced me 


} 


to seek these shores, to contemplate the good we were going to do, and sad- 
ess was subdued by an approving conscience. 
On the 23d of August in the evening, that is, the next day after our ar- 
rival at Hartford, we attended a mee ting of the directors of the Asylum at 
State House, and I was introduced to them individually. By and by, I 
made the a quaintan e of the prin ipal citizens of Hartford and their families, 
ho all received and treated me so kind] , that I felt quite at home. 


On the 3d of September, Dr. Cogswell, Mr. Gallaudet and myself set out 


r Boston, with many letters of introduction, among which was one from 
Gov. John C. Smith to Gov. Phillips. The object of our coming hither was 
soon generally known. I was at the Atheneum upon two days of the week 
ind answered a great variety of questions proposed to me by a large com- 


pany « f ventleme n. On the second day, that is, on the 9th of Sx ptembr ry 

ddress was delivered to the gentlemen, which I had written in the 
morning. It is proper to remark that I had only studied the English lan- 
guage about three months ; no apology, therefore, is necessary for the idiomatic 
expressions discoverable in my style. Here is my address, the first I ever 
made in this country: 

‘** Gentlemen—You know the motive which has led me te the United States 
of America. The public papers have taught you it; but you do not yet 
know, I believe, the reason why I have come to Boston with Mr. Gallaudet 
and Dr. Cogswell, and why we have invited you to honor this meeting with 


your pre scence, 


“ It is to speak to you more conveniently of the deaf and dumb, of those 
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unfortunate beings who, deprived of the sense of hearing and consequently 
of that of speech, would be condemned all their life, to the most sad vegeta- 
tion if nobody came to their succor, but who intrusted to our regen rative 
hands, will pass from the class of brutes to the class of men. 


“Tt is to affect your hearts with regard to their unhappy state, to excite the 
PP} 


I 
sensibility and solicit the charity of your generous souls in their favor; re- 


spectfully to entreat you to occupy yourselves in promoting their future hap- 
piness. 

“ The celebrated and immortal Abbe’ de l’Epe’e invented the art of restoring 
them to society and religion. It is according to his method that the institu- 
tions in Europe have been formed ; it is consequently to him that all the 
deaf and dumb who know how to write and read, owe their t mporal and 
spiritual happiness 

The Abbe Sir rd, my respec table and be loved master, Was the most 
distinguished among the dis iples of the Abbe’ de l’Epe’e, whom he su ceeded. 
The latter had left some things to be designed, the Abbe’ Sicard has supplied 
them; but if there had not been the Abbe’ de I'Epe’e, there would not have 
been the Abbe’ Sicard: thus glory, honor and et rnal gratitude are due to 
those two friends of humanity. 

‘I was about twelve years old when I arrived at the Abbe’ Sicard’s school. 
I WAS ¢ ndowed with col sick rable inte lligen¢ e, but neverthe le ss I had no 1d 1 
of intellectual things. Thad it is true, a mind, but it did not think; I hada 
heart, but it did not feel 

‘* My mother, affected at my misfortune, had endeavored to show me the 
heavens, and to make me know God, imagining that I understood her, but her 
attempts were vain; I could comprehend nothing. I believed that God was 
a tall, big and strong man, and that Jesus Christ having come to kill us, had 
been killed by us, and placed on a cross as one of our triumphs 

“T believed many other “droll and ridiculous things; but as one cannot 
recollect what passed in his infancy, I cannot describe them. Iam sure that 
the deaf and dumb who are in your country, think as I once did. You must 
be so kind as to aid us to undeceive them. We shall cultivate their minds 
and form their hearts; but as the mind and heart cannot live without the 
body, you will have the goodness to charge yourselves, with your other coun- 
trymen, with the support of their bodies. In Europe, each nation, however 
small, has an institution for the deaf and dumb, and most of these institutions 


are at the expense of the government. Will America remain the only nation 


which is insensible to the cry of humanity? I hope not, gentlemen; I hops 
that you will busy yourselves with the same zeal as your neighbors, the good 


inhabitants of Connecticut. If the deaf and dumb become happy, it will be 
your joy to see that it is the effect of your generosity, and the 5 will preserve 
the remembrance of it as long as they live, and your reward will be in 
heaven.” 


The next day (the 10th of September) we had another exhibition at one 
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of the new court-house rooms for greater convenience. Here I delivered a 
complimentary address to the ladies, which was as follows : 

‘“ Ladies—Yesterday we invited the most respectable inhabitants of Boston 
to meet us at the Atheneum, in order to speak to them of the poor deaf and 
dumb who abound in your own country. A great many gentlemen attended. 
[ had hoped also to see some of you there; but I saw none. I expressed my 
wonder, and at the same time, my regret. Iam now fully indemnified. I 
see you; I look into your eyes, and by your eyes I can judge the bottom of 
your hearts. I feel it is good, tender and sensible. A tender and sensible 
heart is never inaccessible to the misfortune of others. 

“ There are more than two thousand unfortunate deaf and dumb in 
the United States without instruction and consequently without any 
knowledge whatever of the charms of society, of the benefits of God to- 
ward us all, and of a better happiness in the other world! While it 
lies in your power to contribute to render them happy here below, will you 
leave them to die in this sad state ? [hope you will be too good to permit it. 
Behold, ladies, what I should desire to obtain from you. Mr. Gallaudet and I 
are in the design of raising those unfortunates from their nothingness. We 
propose to establish an institution in their favor, and to collect them there. 
Phis institution must be in the middle of your country, that the deat and dumb 
may arrive there from all the states. The town of Hartford has seemed to us 
to be the most convenient place, and has consequently been chosen. 

‘The deaf and dumb whose parents or friends are rich, will pay their own 
board; those whose parents are indigent, will be at the expense of your lib- 
erality ; and as they are the most numerous, the ¢ harity of all the citizens of 
America is indispensable. It is then to solicit that charity that we have come 
to Boston; and thence we intend to go to the other principal cities for the 
same purpose, and we have no doubt of its success. If you remark among 
your husbands, relations or friends, some who may be insensible to this action 
of benevolence, I beg you to change them into better dispositions. You 
have naturally great sensibility ; you are endowed with the talent of causing 


the insensible to feel, and of subduing the inexorable. Thus my friends rely 
on you, kind ladies, and I place in the number of the obligations I shall owe 
to you, those which my companions in the same situation as myself, will owe 
to you; and when they are educated, they will doubtless themselves express 


their gratitude to you.” 


At the close of my address, many ladies came to me, and shook hands with 
me, and I answered a number of questions, to the satisfaction of the compa- 
ny. A number of generous donations were made to the institution, and the 
example was followed by all classes in the community to the amount of many 
thousand dollars. 

Dr. Cogswell had left us a few days previous and returned home; and on 
the 27th of September, Mr. Gallaudet and myself went to Salem, where we 
obtained several subscriptions. 

The address which I delivered at the court-house was published in the 
newspapers 
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Early in October we returned to Hartford, and in a few days we started 
for New Haven, where the legislature was in session. We had an exhibition 
before the governor and both houses: at which time I delivered an address 
and answered numerous questions. 

Fri lia Ne W Have nh we pro e¢ led to Ne W York. but wi were not as suc- 
cessful there as we had been elsewhere. It was not that the New Yorkers 
were less benevolent than their fellow-citizens of New England, but the 
reason was that at the several me tings held at the ( ity Hall, a maj rity ol 
those who attended, wished to have an institution established in thi city 

In No emails r, the le 


went there, and a tew days ufterward we had an exhibition at the ca 





ture of New York being in session at Albany, we 


pital, 
where I delivered a long vwidress, of whi h I regret I have not pre served any 
copy. We obtained something handsome from private gentlemen, but nothing 


from the le cislatur Wi came back to Ne w York citv and made another 


lid not succeed any better. We then went to Philadelphia, 


attempt, but « 
where we gave an exhibition at Washington Hall, in Third street. The 
meeting was much crowded, especially with pretty Quaker ladies ; but as the 
Asylum was not to be located there, we did not receive as much as we had 
anticipated. I called several times on my countryman, Stephen Girard, Esq. 
I found him very eccentric: once he said he would give something, and the 
next dav he would give nothing, on account of the school not being in Phila- 


delphia, ind said. the people ot New England were rich eno igh to st 


ipport 
the institution. He was very local in his charity. 

We returned north by way of Burlington, N. J., and received some very 
liberal donations. 

On the 15th of April, 1817, our school was opened with seven pupils, in 
the south part of the building now the City Hotel, and on the 20th, Mr. 
Gallaudet delivered an appropriate sermon on the occasion in the Rey. Dr. 
Strong’s church. 


In January, 1818, I visited Washington city with the late Mr. Henry Hud- 


son, to ascertain whether we could hoy to obtain something from ( ongress 
for our Asylum. f attend l the House of Represe ntatives, and the Hon. 
Henry ( lay, who Was the Sp iker, polite ly ofkk red me a seat be S1cié him. 


There was a recess of half an hour, and I conversed with 


several members of 


Conger SS, both in English and French. Atter vard I \ sited the Senat 


chambe1 The next day I had the honor of being introduced to President 
Monroe at the White House, | y Mr. Hyde de Neuville, the French am Dassa- 
dor, for whom I had a letter of re« ommendation from the Duk« Mathieu de 


Montmorency 

The President received me with much affability and bade me “ welcome to 
America,” and said among other things, that he hoped I would receive great 
honor and much gratitude by doing good to the deaf and dumb. I carefully 
preserved the paper containing our conversation, but have mislaid it. at- 


tended one of the levees with the ambassador and Mr. Hudson, and holding 
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a paper and pencil in my hands, I had the pleasure of conversing with gentle- 
men and ladies. 

In the session of 1819-20, thanks to the exertions of both our Connecticut 
senators and representative s, Congress granted us a township located in the 
state of Alabama, and President Monroe, with the benevolence which char- 
acterized him, readily sanctioned the act with his signature. 

In May, 1818, I prepared an address, and on the 28th, it was delivered, at 
my request, by Mr. Gallaudet, in the Center Congregational Church, before 
Gov. Wolcott and both houses of the legislature. 

On the 3d of May, 1819, at the house of her uncle, Benjamin Prescott, 
Esq., at Cohoes Falls, near Waterford, N. Y., I was married to Miss Eliza 
{ 


rocker Boardman, a very beautiful and intelligent young lady, and one of 


i 


our earliest pupils, by the Rev. Mr. Butler, then rector of th Episcopal 
church at Troy, and the father of the Rev. Dr. Butler, the present chaplain 
f the Senate of the United States at Washington. The grooms were Lewis 
Weld, Esq., and Hermann Bleecker, Esq., and the bride-maids Miss Prescott 


in 1 Miss J ith i. and the witnesses were Mr. and Mrs. Theodore »s daw k, 
the Rev. Mr. Eaton and two or three other gentlemen of Albany. 
foward the close ot April, 1820, that is, about a month after the birth of 


my oldest daughter, Elizabeth Victoria, (now Mrs. George W. Beers,) I sail- 


for France on 


‘ 1 a Visit to my friends, and returned to Hartford in a vear. 
We have now four living children, viz: two sons and two daughters, having 
lost two, viz: a girl and a boy, each at about two years old. My daughter 


Mrs. Beers has a son, and my younger daughter, Mrs. Henry C. Deming, 
has also one My oldest son, Rev. Francis Joseph ¢ lere, rector of St. John’s 
church, in St. Louis, Mo., is also married and has two children, a daughter 
1a son, so that I have now four grand-children, all blessed with the sense 
wearing, as well as their parents. My younger son, Charles Michael Clere, 


not vet married; he is at New York city, in a wholesale store 


[We are obliged to abridge the remainder of Mr. Clere’s communication, 
1 which he makes mention of his labors to advance the cause of deaf-mute 
instruction in this country, by giving lessons out of his classes in the Asylum, 
to Rey. Abraham Stansbury, while superintendent or family guardian of the 
Asylum, and who afterward commenced a private school in the city of New 
York, which was subsequently merged in the Institution ; by assisting in 1821, 


n reorganizing the institution at Philadelphia, and in giving lessons to Mr. 


harles Dillingham, and to Rev. A. B. Hutton, the latter of whom after- 


vard became the Principal of the Institution, and the former continued for 
several years an assistant ; by a course of private lessons to Mr. H. N. Hub- 
ll, in 1828, who had been appointed Prine ipal of the Ohio Institution at 
Columbus; to Roland MacDonald of Canada East, in 1830, who on his return 


by 


opened a school in Quebec ; to Rev. J. D. Tyler, Principal of the Virginia 
Institution; to J. A. Jacobs, Prine ipal of the Kentucky Institution ; to Prof. 
Bartlett of the New York Institution: to J. S. Brown, Principal of the In- 
diana Institution ; and to others.] 
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These instructions were given, not for a price, but in obedience to the 


precept of our Lord Jesus Christ, who said: “ Freely you have received, 


freely give.” In 1830, Mr. Gallaudet resigned his situation as Principal, 
notwithstanding my supplications that he would not. We had been so inti 
mate, so harmonious, so much attached to each other; we had labored to- 
gether so many years ; that I parted with him with unspeakable grief. 

In April, 1835, I again visited my friends in France, with my older sor 
Francis, whom I left there about three years, to. perfect himself in his know]l- 
edge of the French language. This was my second absence. The third and 
last took place in May, 1846, and I took with me my younger son Charles 
who also remained there three years for the purpose of learning to spe: 
French and to acquire some knowledge of the manufacture of silk 


L. CLERC. 





JOURNAL OF 
MR. GALLAUDET’S VISIT TO EUROPE IN 1815-16. 


( NTTences 7 


i iy Lift which have a 
» the Inst f of the Deaf and Dumb” 


IaArtFrorD, Connecticut, 7 


slay event UR April 20th, 1815. I 
formed Dr. Mason F. Cogswell and Mr. Ward Woodbridge, of my willing- 
ess to undertake the employment of instructing the deaf and dumb in my 


vn co ntry. 
Vay 1st, Monday I, 
the Rev. Nathan Strong, of seven gentlemen, subscribers to the deaf and 
nb fund, was holden at Dr. Cogswell’s to devise the best method of prose- 
ting this object. Dr. C. and Mr. Ward Woodbridge were 


mmittee to solicit subscriptions 


I 


{ meeting, which was opened with prayer by 


appointed a 


Vay 10th, Thursda ». I left Hartford for New York, where I 


1 on the Saturday morning following, 12th inst. 


47 . | sailed from Ni Ww York in the ship Me xIco, 
S. Weeks, commander, bound to Liverpool. 


June 25th, Sunda At three o’clock, P. M., I went on shore at Liver- 
|, where I continued to July 1st, when I directed my « 


where I arrived on Wednesday aft 


ill lay al 


ourse towards 


rnoon, the 5th of July. 


called on the Rev. John Townsend, 
ler of the “ Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb,” and presented my letters 
duction to him from the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, of New York, and the 


Rev. Thomas Raffles, of Liverpool, and made him ac q iainted with the object 
visit to this country. He ex 


the original 


presse d an entire willingness to do every 





yin his power to prom te I iy free access to the Asylum; but spoke ot 

ficulties which might arise on the part of the instructor. These 

d to be founded on the possi ty of my wishing to acquire the art 

rposes of priv ite emolument in this country. And also on the appre- 
n of mv not don i t 


) t mateteré 
r cre ) n 


on, either from want of talent to 
1’s instruction, or of sufficient time to devote myself 
ywnsend desi 1 me to call at the (¢ ity of London Tav- 
vive me further information on the subject 
’ , 8th. I visit the secretary of the Abbe’ Sicard, Mr. Si: 


ina? om with the Abbe’ and two ot 


the secretary acquainted with my 
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ool. He had no doubt that the result would be 
At two o'clock I went to the Abbe’ Si 


ssieu and Clere. Many q 


juestions were put to them by the company, 
ch they answered with er 1 i 
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iediately confer with Dr. Watson on the sub 


jor 
a favorabl one 


icard’s lecture in the Argvle rooms 


lecture which was in French, lasted more than an how Afierwat 
e was some exhibition of the talents and acquirements of 


his pupil 


creat dispatch and propriety. The Bishop ot 
m was present and several of the nobility, among whom was _ the 
hess of Wellington * * * * * . * 
17, 14th. Icalled on Mr. Michael Gibbs, one of the sub-committee 
had been done respecti licati 


ecting my application, but Mr. G. thought a fi 


4 


1g e affair of my connection with the As 


21st. After waiting a week in hopes that I should hear either 
Mr. Townsend or some other of the committee, I called again on Mi 
IIe was not within. I left a note for him, in which I expressed a 


iy thing decisive had transpired respectir 


In an hour or two, I called again and found the tollowing note, 
Mr. G. had left for m« 
} Suse . , pay w l over 
whet to Ix, We | also saw Mr. Tow ind 
} Dr. Wats wil | s to do 
I \ . lw I 
Mr. ‘I y i 


M. GIBBS 


] 


ead of waiting till Monday, 1 immediately got on the top of a stage 


| rode to Mr. ‘Townsend's. Hk 


was not at home. I lett a note for 
all hope to see him in a day or two. 


erhit before this to have made mention of a school for the deaf and 


a little distance from Birmingham, which I visited when I 


at place. It has been established 


} 


VY scholars It ina 


passe a 


but a few years, and contains 


public and charitable institution, under the man 


t'trustees. The instructoris Mr. Thomas Braidwood, whose grand 


tt [ mistake not, was the original founder of the school for tl 


« deat 
unb at Edinbu rh.) 


Thursday, 20th, which circumstance I also forgot to mention in its 


e, I attend d another lecture of the Abbe’ Sicard’s * a * 


ra 


. 24th I reecived the followmg note from Rey. J. Townsend. 


Jamaica Row, Bermonpsey, J 


of my admission to his 
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ied for a conclusive answer to my request as soon as convenient, as my 
ses were considerable, and their increase was diminishing the fund in 
i Which would afford relief, in case I should succeed in establishing ar 
m there, to the unfortunate deaf and dumb, of which we had great 
ers In our country. I concluded with saying that should I be refused 
ce into his school, it was desirable for me soon to know it, that I 
direct my ee se else where. 
ry. Watson said he wished for a little time to consider the subje et, and that 
r conferring with Mr. Gibbs, he would acquaint me with the res 


yn my return into the city, (the Asylum is on the Surrey side of th 


umes,) I immediate ly called at Mr. Gibbs’. He was from home. I was 


that he would not be within during the day; that he expected to leav 


early the, next morning, and would not probably return till Tuesday of 


, 28th. This morning I visited the Asylum, and by Dr. Watson’: 
n spent an hour among his pupils. I was much gratified with the 
ney which many of them appeared to have made. 
[left the Asylum, I had a few minutes’ conversation with Dr. W. on 
ject of my admission into his school. He had not seen Mr. Gibbs, and 


sive me any decisive answer. He suggested the ¢ xpediency of my 


* . - . x 


with me one of his assistants to America, to be of service in the 
which might be formed there. I ré | lied that I could not at present 


self under obligations to do any such thing. Dr. W. again spoke of 


; | 
ity which might arise from the shortness of time which I should 
spend in his school, and of the appearance of injustice which my 
itinuance with him might weal toward his assistants. [ again repr ilk ] 


mess to commence with him a probation for six weeks or two 


but observed that I could not at present ol 


idk rable le neth. Dr. W. alluded to Mr 


9s : . 
igate myself to continus 
{ 
i 


consit 


”) l's (grands m of the orien il tear he r of the dk if and dumb at Edin 


wh) being in America, and suggested the expediency of his being som« 
ther « mploys din the Asylum in Connecticut. To this rere stion, 


I save no assent. On my leaving Dr. W., he vi ry kindly invited 
isit his school again when I found it convenient. 
1y, 29th. I called at Mr. Townsend’s, and had some littl 


with him on my business. He very kindly said that he would do every 


conve! 


his power to serve me. He said that he would endeavor to see M1 


s immediately on his return, and urge the importance of a speedy meet 


of the sub-committee. He thought it might be best for me to engage to 


with Dr. Watson for one year. | replied that I co ud not at pres nt 
us; for if it was possible for me to qualify myself for the instruc- 
of the deaf and dumb in a shorter period than one year, it would be an 

essary waste of time and expense to continue here for a 


whether I could thus qualify myself, must be determined by experiment 


I lay, 31st. This afternoon I iain visited the Asvlum, and had some 
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that I trusted both the committee and Dr. Watson would be satisfied with th 
d ree ol mis qualificati ns before I left the school. I also observed, that I 
thought, if the affair of my application were left entirely to Dr. Watson's de- 
cision, it would ost likely to meet with a favorable result. (In this, it 
afterward appeared, I was mistaken.) 

In the afternoon I saw Mr. Gibbs. who had just returned from th« country. 
He promised to see Dr. Watson in the evening, or on the morning of the e1 
1a) and observed that he would endeavor to have a meeting of the s 


mittee held on Th irsday. I urged the importance of this,as Mr. ‘Towns- 


1 expected to leave town on Monday next with the expectation of being 

t for several weeks 
Vednesday, 2d. T called at Mr. Gibbs,as he had requested me todo. He 
was not at home, but had left word for me, that he had not been able to see 


Dr. Watson, but hoped to do it before the morrow, and to be able by 11 


/ lay, 3 This mornin [ had an interview of considerable k neth 


with Mr. Gibbs Hy had seen DD . Wats nh, who still thought the re were dit- 


f ties in the way of my admission into the school in any other characte: 

than that of a visitor, and expressed some littl surprise at my unwillingness 

me one already a inted with his art, to eo to America, if indeed 

ect to pr t . ot a public and charitable institution 

the deaf and dm 1 that count ‘ I stated to Mr. Gibbs what I con 

| sufficient reasons for my not complying with such a plan of proced- 

folded to him as distinctly as I could, my object and wishes, and 

assured him that I stood r uly to comply with any conditions which were 

vith the peculiar cir mstances of the undertaking in which I had 

embarked, and with the best means of promoting its success Mr. Gibbs 
red me that he had no doubt the committee would do every thing in the 


power to promote my views, and sanction any arrangement which might be 
made by Dr. Watson and myself. He said that a meeting of the sub-com 

would be held on T lay of the next week, and in the meanwhile 
he advised me to address a letter to Dr. Watson, giving him my views on the 
subject of my applic ition, and e1 ne a statement also of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature, to be presented by Dr. W. to the sub-committee when they should 
meet con panied with my re nt ils On leaving Mr. Gibbs I rode to 


Mr. Townsend’s. He was from home, but I procured my cred ntials, which 


Si lay, dt I had some conversation with Mr. Piper, one of the sub- 
conimittes He expressed his wish to promote my views, but alluded to the 
d ties Dr. Watson had s ested, with some tears that they might not be 

Vl 1y, 7th I had this morning another interview of considerable length 
with Dr. Watson Nothing new transpired. I asked him if he could pro 


in by which he could olive me the benefit of becoming acq iainted 





Wi h t} tl ] i ( I his rt B | 
to see the deci f tl mitt | 
it would be uselk for me t lres 

my business, as tl} to the commi ‘ 
observed, that the committ 11 trol o1 
he had engau l with them to inst) tt ul 


luced into the Asylum 


length, to be laid bef sub-commi ee who v 
City of London Tave wcomMy 1 with my ¢ 

tion In this | pel I « is ta nt of wv 
I left home with regard to tl proposed Asylum a 
my reason for 1 Deing to Sy I 
America with me an instru | if andi « 


During the day I consulted with three judi: 
Rev. Dr Boone ind Rev. S. W. Tr wy, with 
committee and the expediency of my entering 
Mr. Pratt, before I saw the oth rs) gave it as their 
thought of the subject, that I ought not to accept 


ication to th Asy] m tor the Di 


proposed. These gentlemen unanimously (though 1 


me to make ap] 
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Ile replied that that was the intention of the sub-committee In the course 
of conversation, I informed him that I th th 
report, placed me too much in the power of Dr. Watson: inasmuch as the 


ht the conditions stated in 


of an assistant, if I rightly understood it, was to conduct the ] upils, step 
by step, through their several gradations of improvement, which, of course, 
ld very much retard my progress in the art; for after having made my 

» of the progress, I must still wait for the 


self fully acquainted with one stage 
I further observed 


il before I could advance to the succeeding stag 
that all Dr. Watson’s personal feelings and biases (and like all men he m ht 
subject to them) would lead him to give as much importance as possible to 
his profession, and to make it appear that a considerable length of time and 


ce was ré quisite for the acquisition of his art. Of course his individual 
| 
rest would lead him to detain me as long as possible, and although I might 


To 


myself qualified in a period of tim 
ctually be so, still if Dr. Watson thought otherwise, I should have n« 


ss I observed that I thought it a very unequal bargain ; 


much short of three years, and 


ny thing from the Asvlum which might les 


not ask, I acknowledas is nine 

ts reputation by my leaving it in the character of a pupil of Dr. Watson’s, 

ing duly qualified. I remarked however, that pe rhaps I ought to 

] sess some pow rot ju loing in my own case. as every motive, both ot d ils 

d interest, would constrain me to wish to be fully qualified before I re- 
ed to my own country. 

V » 14th. I visited Mr. Woodman’s private establishment for the deat 

nb, at Kelburn, a village in the neighborhood of London. He has 


pupils, two of whom I saw. * * Mr. W. had been an assistant 


D Watson’s. Lk fave me no very tavorabie weount of the duties of an 


information and skill he 


t. and observed that the necessary Was Ccr- 


Sta 
ld be acquired in a much shorter period of time than three years. 
1 15th. I had an interview this morning with Dr. Watson at the 


im was to enquire into the duties of his as- 


xpected of them, and would be of me, 


ts. Ile informed me that it is ¢ 
to be in the school from 7 o'clock in the morning till 8 in the evening, and 


reation. He observed that the first 


the pupils in their hours of re: 
the pupils penmanship. This I re- 


mployment of an assistant is to teacl 
f pal difficulty that I had anticipated, and 


be a part o } rine 
t a | irt oF the prin 1} 
would serve to illustrate it. For it showed that I might be familiar both with 


ry and practice of certain stages of his pupils’ improvement, and yet 


tained from advancing, until they also should become tamiliar with them 


rifice of time on my part. I suggest- 


he 


Chis, | served, would be a useless sa 
ed again the plan of my having intercourse with his private pupils, bi 
declined saying any thing on that point, till I had made up my mind with 
gard to the proposal of the committee. 

[ called also on Mr. Parnell, he informed mi that the committee had ac- 


| the report of the sub-commi 


i 
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F lay, U8th. I saw D Watson at the Asyl im and informed him that I 


had concluded not to-accede to the arrangements proposed to me by the com- 
nittee. In the course of conversation, he invited me to visit the school. so 
far as it would h the progress of his puy s. He als ed 
to answer any enqu which I might wish to make respecting the school 
I asked him if he could sugsest any arrangement which would promote my 


views. I did not press the ubje ct, after seeing that he was rather inclined 


. . " . 1 ¢ 
tO Wave Il, lor he very n remarked that I might pe rhaps make experiments 


nT ’ 
mon 


deaf mutes in t Asylum in America as well as here. He again al- 


luded to the difficulty of introducing me into the Asvlum in an * unknown 


a : ; ; ] 

character,” meaning, I suppose, that I had not brought with me any officia! 

documents of my being sent abroad by a public body of men, to superintend 
. i . A 

a pubhe and charitable asylum on my return. 


7 G (ay, 22 I have ju t written the followin to Mr. Hlough 


i\ 
, 
\] - ( f m 
Thursday, 24tl At 5 o’clock in the afternoon of this day. I went 01 


the smack Buccleuch, and on S inday the 27th at 2 o'clock, P. M., arrive 
in Leith Harbor and soon proceeded to Kdinburgh, about a mile distant (the 
whole distance is more than 400 mules.) 

Monday, 28th. 1 delivered some of my letters, among the rest, one to th 
Rev. Wm. Innes, and another to James F. Gordon, Esq.. one of the se reta- 
taries of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. Mr. Gordon cave me a note 
to Mr. Kinniburgh, (Robert,) teacher of the deaf and dumb, on whom I call 
and explained the object ot my visit to Edinburgh. He took me into his 
school, where I spent a little while. He « xpressed the strong 


der me every assistance in his power, but observed that he was under bonds 


to Mr. Thomas Braidwood instructor of the deaf and dumb at Birmin 


not to communicate his art to any person for seven years, four of whic] 
now expired. To-morrow I expect to see him and Mr. Gordo o 
converse with t] . t The result of this and I 
sequent conversations, was, that I had better write Mr. B.. to endeave 
suade him to re] the institution from the ol ligations of the bond. 


V 1, Sept { I have this day written to Mr. Thomas Bra 
wood of Birmingham, soliciting his consent that Mr. Kin1 iburgh may 


nunicate to me what he may see fit to do of his mode of instructing 
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E 





TO 


mutes. Ialso wrote to Dr. G. De Lys, the secretary of the Asylum for the deaf 


nd dumb at Birmingham, asking the favor of his influence with Mr. Braid- 


wood. It seems that Mr. Kinniburgh met with a disappointment somewhat 


similar t my own, in his application a few vears since to the London Asy- 


| 
that he then applied to Mr. Braidwood, who made it a condition of in- 


i 





structing him, that he should not communicate his art to any person for seven 


years. Sad monopoly of the resources of charity 


Sat lay, 16th. I this day received a letter from Mr. Braidwood In it he 


leclines giving a direct answer to my application until he has consulted with 
: | 
his mother, who also professes the art, and Is as he observes, “at ar dvanced 
| 


age, still dependent upon her own exertions in this so arduous an unde rtaking ‘ed 





Ile further observes, ** Dr. Watson was instructed in this art by my grandfather 
und n \ father, and has r aye d most of the ady intaves resulting from thei 
om sand abilities. You will therefore not, I trust, accuse me of illiberality, 
if in eiving or withholdi ! consent in a circumstance of tl nature, I 
should first take the ac eof my friends. At the same time, believe me, ms 
st shes ire I il I creme vi l vy enabl Vi to acct our 
I lent design.” 
Ve 18 I wrote Mr. B \ reing him to give} speci 
wnswer as soon as | ida ( convenient. 
] 1, 22d. I this dav received a letter from Mr. Braidw hich 
says, “In reply to vours of the 4th inst, I feel it my duty, with the con- 
rrent opinion of my friends to give a decided negative to your request.” 
He afterwards assigns as the reason for this, the circumstance of his brother's 
b@ng in America and refers me to him, “ with the firm conviction that liber- 
il encouragement, on the part of my countrymen, will be followed by the 
1ost strenuous exertions of his brother to deserve it.” 
I have just written James Farquh r Gordon, Esq., ont of the secretaries 





’ Pa him the s bstance 
i Mr. Braidwood’s letter, and enquiring whether the committe meht n 
be induced to think, either that the bond is an illegal one, or that in the o 

intention of the parties, it had no reference to a foreign count 
Saturday, 30th. For some days past, as I have not heard from Mr. Gor- 


lon, I have been endeavoring to gain access to seve ral of the committee of 


1@ Asylum, in order to interest them individually in my favor. Mrs. Stew- 
rt, the lady of Dugald Stewart, Esq., at whose house in the country I lately 
spent a day and night, and with whom I had some little conversation on my 


nd « if the committee of the Asvlum I called on him ye { na 
hope something favorable may result from the interview. * * * * * 
October Sth. 1 have received a letter from Mr. Gordon, in which he enys, 


sai sit 1ated as the Edinburg 


h institution isat present, 1 know no plan by whi h 


ly or honorably break through a contract, regular! 
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d in 


r | structed in the mode of teaching deaf and dumb children in his own country, 
| 1 more particularly thos of Connecticut. where there were one hundr« 
lat me lan holy situation. Mr. Gordon had stated to Mr. Gallaudet, 


] + ry 


with every wish to forward so benevolent an undertaking, he was sorry 
| , , , “— 
re was an obstacle, and an insuperable one, he feared, to complying 


| his request,—that four years ago, Mr. Braidwood and Mrs. Braidw 





that 
that 


with 


London, had entered into a contract, by which they vereed to instruct Mr 
Kinnil irgh ( vho now tea hes at tl institution at Edin irch tl deat and 
) tual pon condi he would not communicate the same 
| r indirectly, to anv i ial, for the space of seven years from 
| December, 1811, under penalty of £1,000 sterling Mr. Gordon furthe 
1, that he did not wish a matter of such importance to rest uy h 
ion, and that t ] had 1 the committs who 
ed with the t I th l, to give th sentiment upon the eC! 
The gentlemen present having consid red the applicat n, are extremely 
that, from tl t e | 1, it « nota ear to them pos e to 
iply with Mr. Gallaudet’s requ st, which they all deeply reoret. 
James Far. Gorpon, 8 
* * * * , - * * ‘ ¥ * 
\ her 10th. As the politi il state of France is apparently in a very 
tled state, and as the season of the vear is consid rably advanced, I have 
led to spend a few months in Edin! irgh, before finally concluding to 
1 to Paris. And indeed I think this will conduce not a little to the 
ince of my g l ol I shall attend the lectures of Dr. Brown 
the philosophy of the human mind with which, in reference to my in- 
1 pursuit, I ought to be thoroughly acquainted. I shall read the 
\ Sicard’s ti ses on the 1 of deaf mutes, and ende <« 
ire a greal fan t vy with th ] h lang lage than I now have 
h mean I y Paris, I shall be « led in a short time, as I hope 


y | ( it the state of France will be, so that 
sat | ( ic on th expedien oI g or ft 


This morning I called on the Abbe’ Sicard. He ] 
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formed in Ilartford, consisting of gentlemen whose names shi 


frie nt 


themselves who have 


Ss Irvive 


tion was 
known and held in grateful remembrance, by all th 
lumb, and espec ially by the deaf and dumb 
1 by their wisdom and goodness. Such as still 
we take in here recordi gy their names with those 
associates Phey are as follows 


Daniel Wadsworth, Esy., ILenry 


hn Caldwell, Esq. 


Db. D., 


Hudson 


Daniel Buck, Esq » Joseph 


the art of instruc ting the 
y singularly prepared for 


and the suecess which had attended his 


Exq., n Strong 
The first object of Dr. Cogswel 
m to visit Europe, and acquire 
d happily this object was soon accomplished. 
youngest of their number, appeared alread 
KING both by his liter; 
s interest in the subject 
wa \ efforts in behalf if Altes to whose 


1 of access by means of his own devising. 
his prote ssional ¢ luc ith 


urse DOW proj 


ration of the subject, 


whether the c 


h and careful consid 


it liberty to « 


et did not fi 


FOOU Cause 
scemed to demand. the onscientious 
1 id of humanity. He therefore, “ 
a ) ( ouvswell and Mr. W oodbridge, that 


ialifying himself to be 
} ld 


ry, U2 funds could 


Ist of May, 1815, 


dl fi 


ne 
} 


iM provide 


a meeu 
] + 

i fund to detra 

. | , 

ot prosecuting the general 


| Tit co with pra) 
eswell and Mr. Woodbridg 


Was opt ned 
wer 
Were ap] 
iptior : for this « bject 


th of Ma , 1815, funds hi 


embarked tor E 


Lrorn 


! 


Lat home were 


preps 


In Ma 516, they procured an act of INCOr] 
Connecticut. This act was passed in accordance 
+ 1 
t iuais 
formed into, constituted and made a bod, politic and cory 


cticut Asylum, for tl 


10 


This, as investigation advance¢ 


he 


mind he 


Althonu 


m for the ministry of the 


vsecdk was not that of duty. 


during which he 


re the agency of others in this new field of benevo 


} 


i, Was a 


1 
uM 


and 


woul 


mea teacher of the deat 


wr the pury ose.” 


y Mr. Gallaudet’s expenses to Europe, to deviss 


appointed a c 
wing bee n provides 
. Gallaudet was pursuing his inquiries abroad, the friend 


oration from the 


with th 


1e education and instruction of ¢ 


{29 


muld be 
ls of the deaf and 
been bene- 
will pardon the 


of their dk part d 


Mason F. Cogswell, M. D., Ward Wood- 


Ifon. 


Battel, 


, Esq., the 


and the Rey. Thomas H. Gallaudet. 


and his associates was now to find a suit i- 


deat and 


Mr the 


T ’ 
Crallaud be 


thi 


ul 


ary attainments and other qualifications, as well as 


ihe 
had found ur 
oh he 


pel, and was 


Os} 


ipon preparatory services with flattering prospects, he was induced 


After 


( rile ivored il 


lent exe rtion, 


lecline becoming himself the pion eT 


ssumung an ip rt- 


nevolent re gard of 


on the 20th of April, 1815, in 


d_ visit for 


Europe 


and dumb in 


was held of seven ue ntlemen, sub- 


» the 


design in which the J had engaged 
er by the Rev. Nathan Strong, D. D., 


¢ 


” ak a 
mumittee to solicit 


l, Mr. ke 


G ill Lut 


of the 


paring the way for its prose ution here on his return 


legislature ot 


e petition ot sixty 


. inhabitants of Hartford, who with their associates were by it 


orate by the name 


. 
+ . 
leaf and 
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cust, 1816, and spent the following six or seven months chiefly in atte mpts t¢ 
he public mind in regard to the practicability of successfully prosecu- 


interest f 
ting the objects of the Asylum, and in collec ting funds, by means of the volun 
tarv contnbutions of the benevolent in several of our laree cities, for the 
late wants of the establishment. 

Phe way being thus prepared, the Asylum was opened for the reception of 
pul ls and the course of instruction commenced on the 15th of April, 1817. 
Phe little school, which during the first week of its existence numbered 
seven pupils, and in the course of the first year but thirty-three, was kept ir 
south part of the building now forming a portion of the well known 
establishment called the ( ity Hotel; where also the family of the Asylum 
resided. This consisted of the principal, the assistant teachers, th superin- 
tendent of the household, the matron and the pupils. At the commencement 
ot the second year the school was removed to apartments at No. 15 Prospect 
street; and these two places continued to be used for the purposes of the in- 
stitution, till its means permitted the erection of the principal building of the 


sent Asvlum. With them many of the most interesting associations of the 


patrons and friends of the Asvlum are connected, as well as those of the 
pupils of its first four vears. In them many scenes were witnessed, which at 
that early day in the history of our « nterprise, were of thrilling interest, both 


philosopher and the Christian. In them many an anxious parent had 


s doubts removed in reference to the elevation of his child to usefulnes: 


1 happiness. From them an influence in favor of our cause, went forth 


shout the land, by means of numerous visitors of every rank, and there 


st established for the deaf and dumb of America, the social worship of 
Almighty in the language of signs 

Che interest excited by its obvious success during the first vear, was con- 

tending. Applications for the admission of pupils were so pressing 

that although a second assistant teacher had been employed the preceding 

December, two more now became necessary, who entered upon their duties 

nth of Mav. The facts which increased intercourse with the friends 

the deaf and dumb _ bro cht to light, in regard to the inability of their 

ts and euardians, in mar Vv cases, to be at the whole « Xpenst of their ed- 

is well as in regard to their number, especially in New England, 


1 to demand an effort to enlarge, if possible, the abilitv of the Asylum 


the dispenser of charitable aid to its pupils. The means, however, 

Sty rting the current expenses of the establishment, were so limited that, 

hesides the aid of annual subseribers, the liberal contributions of churches in 

Connecticut. and of individua!s in various parts of the country, it became 

I to employ ! went to appeal to the benevolent in neighboring 

t supplvir gv its immediate wants. This was done, and 

oat proof was afforded by the result, of the strong hold the cause had 
a taken on the sympathies of the Christian public. 

In Oct 18 1 few months after the incorporation of the Asylum 


(which was nearly a vear before it went into ope ration) the legislature of 


"$5,000, without any condition as 
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its commencement, philanthroprts in Massachusetts had regarded its objects 
with favor, and many of t 1 had aided it with liberal contributions. Th 
interest on the subject had led to inquiry as to the number and circumstances 
of the deaf and dumb among themselves, and now the government, in the 
truc paternal spir t which has ever distinguished that enlightened state, was 
prepared to take the place of parents, for a time, to the mdigent deat and 
dumb of its populatior 
po} 

In the autumn of this year a class of twenty puy Is, selected and provided 
for by Ma sachusetts, wa received to the stitut yn. on terms as favorabk as 
could th n bes | a t 4 pr ede t Was est ed which has s r 





reference to this institution, and by a majority of the remaining states of the 
confederacy, in reference t e established 

Before the cl of the yea f * locating” the lands granted by 
Congress, and t en . s to effect sales of portions of them, had oc 
pied the earnest attentio f the directors: and preliminary arrange! ts 
having been made with officers of the ceneral 0 ernment, an age! is 
soucht to whom a matter of so much conse juence te the Asylum ind ¢f th 
cause of benevolence might be safely intrusted I} vidual selected as 
went Was the lat VW i Elv, I squ re, of Ha t la ntieman ¢ tal ts 
of practical skill, and of the best qualifications in all respects for the trust 


He devoted himself for many months, including large portions of several 





vears, first in the select of lands an r them by the necess il 
instruments to the institutior ‘ ng sale of such 7 3 tl 1 
as were first in den lint new state of Alabama, where tl ere 





posed of nad the ! the commissioner for the managet t ef 1 
he had been so instru tal in securing: in which s¢ e cont 1 till 
near the close of lif Few. it is believed, « ld ha managed t 
and complicated a business with ¢ jual skill and s ess, and none with highez 


integrity. 


This was the origin of t Asylum fund, the chief source under God of 


J ist and pre ent usefulness of the institution ; enabling managers to rec ve 
ill intrusted to tl I ire at about half the act il cost of tl r educat S 
that every puy n fact a beneficiary of the f l The present commis 
sioner of the fund is the Honorable Seth Terry, who succeeded Mr. Ely ir 
18359 From h we lea that the value of tl wads Wungs al | perso! il 


property of the Asy] im is estimated at $56,300, and that its stocks, bonds and 


mortgages, yielding trom six to eight per cent., amount to $221,800; making 
; | g 
an aggregate of 3278,100.* Itis proper to add. that the prosperity of the fund 
under its present manager, has been fully preserved, all its unsettled affairs 
have been arranged, and is now consolidated, 7 luctive 1 believed to 
a | ~ 

l i 

( i hen i I t 
| ! gag g 
nit st, S225 = k o a gyregat & 1.548 
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be as safe as any such property can be made in the United States. It is con 
secrated by a solemn act of the board of directors to the benefit of the deat 
and dumb of our common country, who may resort to the American Asylum 
for education. 

We have now CV ¢ n im¢ ide ntally the reasons for thi substitution ot the 
present, instead of the original name of the Asylum, as previously promised, 
and may add that its g iardians have no less disp sition than heretofore to 
continue it a truly American institution. 

The next event of special interest in our history was the compl tion, occu- 
pati n ant 


of dedication took place on the 22d of May, 1821, and was in accordance 


1 dedication of the prin ipal building of the Asylum. The service 





with that spirit of dependence on God which led the projectors of the institu- 
tion unitedly to seek his blessing even in their earliest meetings, and which 
had afterward caused the board, in one or more seasons of difliculty, to ap- 
int a special meeting for this object, at whic h clergymen of the city were 
invited to conduct the exercises. The directors had ever regarded their en- 
terprise as one of piety and ( hristian charity. They were acting for the 
benefit of persons whose condition of intellectual and moral darkness ex- 


cluded them, like the heathen, from the hopes, the consolations, the knowl- 


edge even, of Christianity; and seeing the benign influence which religious 
truth had already exerted upon their pupils, mindful of the striking provi- 
dences which in so short a time had given them, as an institution, not only a 
name, but a loca abit ition and means of usefulness which promised increase 
and permanency, the ¥ gratefully dedicated the institution to Almighty God 
The resolution aq pointing this interesting service, was in the following words 
‘Whereas an edifice has lately been erected by this institution, and is now 
ready for the reception of pupils, and in pursuance of the humane and pious 
m of the founders of the Asylum, the directors have constructed it not 
to promote the improvement of the pupils in human and divine knowl- 
edge, but have also designed it asa sanctuary where they may worship God, 
for these reasons, and because the donors and friends of this institution have 
cause to praise lim for having so prospered their undertakings as to enable 
] 20 spac is and goodly an edifice, as also ort nerally ior Ilis 
+] 


les upon the institution, the directors resolve to meet, and to invite the 


members of the corporation and their fellow-citizens to meet at said house, 
on the 22d day ot May next, at 2 o'clock, P. M., and there dedicate said house 
to Almighty God, and in solemn and devout acts of worship to record Ilis 
Iness and supplicate His blessing upon this infant seminary.” 


In tracing down our annals, we find that the next event of special interest 


occurred in January, 1825. This was the assembling of commissioners* 
F s sa Massachusetts w eu H J Fow 
i H J M 
I D Ha Salr H E 1 the Rev. J in N 


tine, the Hon. Prentiss Mellen, and the Hon. Peleg Spraguc 








from the states of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vi nt and Maine, for 
the purpose of digesting a plan in concert with the board, for the r eption 
of pupils into the Asyh m as beneficianes of those stat Before this, how- 
ever, experiments which had been made at intervals for several years, for 
the introduction of 1 hanical employments among the pupils, had resulted 
in the svstematie organization and establishment of a w ng department 
in which il] the |] pils Is itable ave and under fa rable ¢ tances 
were to be employed f bout three or four hours daily, in some trade or 
common occupation that might prepare them to cain a livelihood leaving 
the Asylum. This was a measure of mu h importance, and its results ever 
since have shown it to be very conducive to the welfare of the pupils 
Among other changes and events of minor importance, which o ed be- 
tween the close of the v« 1818 and the beginning of 1825, we will barely 
notice the sale of the lands in Alabama; the resignation of two assistant teach- 
ers from ill health, and the ip} ointment of others to fill their pla es and sup- 
ply the demand occasioned by the increase of pupils the removal of another, 
in 1822, to take ch irge of a new institution in Philadelnhia: the ad: ission 


ot a gentieman 


THE 


from Ohio 


as teachers in those state 


hold, involving the resign 


ot 


1 


«te 


ment 


our 





] 


in 


ward and matron for that department. 


, and 


} 
ir establishn ents 


mn those at large v hi 


its. 
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tracts from the report of t 
of the resolutions adopted 
commissioners. 
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Similar changes take place in 


‘al and temporary interest, but to 


have occurred among us, would quite transcend 


a] 


irectors, 


a) 
} 


o the subject of the commi 





mers, we give e follow) 
blished in May, 1825, and a copy 


y them as the result of their conferences with the 





Ass 


tion, treatment and employment of the 


by 


ons upon which the 


= States, could he received, 


“ Massachusetts, without 


, 
eariy 


the 


} 
l 


‘ 
il 


ire, Vermont and Maine, met in Hartford, to 


lum, as it respects its funds, and the instrue- 
pupils, ind to ascertain the terms and 
ind dumb who might be sent to the Asylum 





any solicitation on the part of the directors, as 
is 1819, had entered into an with them, and made pro- 
for the support and ¢ducation of a number of her indigent deaf and 
at the Asylu . for a succession of years the term of which is not vet 
l. This to 1k pla ( fore Mains became a distinct State 
«The example of Massachusetts was afterward followed by New Hamp- 
which, to this time, has continued to make an annual appre tion for 
maintenance of a certain number of pupils at the Asylu 
e State of Vern t had the subject of providing some 1 ins for the 
ion of her deaf and dumb under considerati 


governor to collect info 


respondence, afterward, bi 


veen him and 


rmation, had v 
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ite " 
isited the 
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The State of Maine, too, had had communi ations with the oflicers ot the 


Asylum on the same subject. 


“ Under these circumstances, and especially as the legislature of Massa- 


s, at its session in J ine, 1824, had appointed commission¢ rs to conter 


th the government of the Asylum at Hartford, and ascertain on what terms 
s from that State could be received, the directors thought, that their 
yrrespondence and negotiations with these several States could be brought 
» the most speedy and satisfactory result, by each of them sending commis- 
rs, to assemble at Hartford at the same time, and confer with the direct- 
ors on the subject. 
Chis course, therefore, was proposed to those States, and, on their part, 
st readily adopted. 
At the conference whit h took pl wt between the commission¢ rs and the 
tors, a full exposition was made of the condition of the Asylum, its man- 
nt, its funds, its resources, its « xpenditures, and its prospects. 
Che deliberations and proceedings were marked with the most entire re- 
il confidence, and the effects that are like ly to follow we can not but 
sider as highly auspi ious to the rene ral interests of the deaf and dumb. 
Che terms proposed to the above mentioned States, and, also, to any other 
1 the Union which may see fit to mak provision for their indigent deaf and 
b at the Asylum, and also to indigent individuals, will be seen from the 


of the proc edings of the. board of directors, on the subject, annexed to 


report. 


‘We think we are perfectly safe in saying, that after a very minute and 


ill investigation, the commissioners were satisfied that the terms propos d by 
Asylum were such as would enable it to do the most qood, and in the most 
f “ay, to the deaf and dumb ft our common country.*™ 


‘On this pring iple the directors of the Asylum have ever acted, and will 


fly in- 


continue to act: deeming it their sacred duty, as they are chi 


d for their funds to the munificence of the general government, so to 


lana the ir resources, and conduct the institution placed under the ir care, 


its benefits may be communicated in the most equal and impartial man- 


to every State in the Union that may wish to participate in them.” 


‘At a meeting of the directors of the American Asylum, at Hartford, for the 


lucation and instruction of the deaf and dumb, held at Bennett's hotel, on 


Thursd iv, Jan. 27, 1825: a quorum prest nt, Hon. Nathaniel Tt rry in the 


Che committee appointed to confer with commissioners from the States 







































to examine into the state and condition of I 


this stitution, as it respects its funds, and the instruction, treatment and 
employment of the pupils, and to ascertain the terms and conditions upon 


which the deaf and dumb, who may be sent to the Asylum by those States, 
will be received,—Now, therefore, it is hereby 
R | That we will receive the deaf and dumb who may be sent to 


the Asvlum by the States aforesaid re spectfully, or such of them as sl 


agree to our proposals, for the sum of one hundred and fifteen dollars per 
annum for each pupil, and for that sum to furnish such ] ipils with instru ; 
tion, board, washing and lodging, and stationery for the school-rooms, and t ; 
. ? 

teach them mechanic trades, as is herein afte r specified ; and that the sum afore- 
s | shall be varied f ir to vear. as the state of the funds shall war- - 

rant h sum to be fixed by the directors at the commencement of each 
¥ + 

year, and to continue to ! year ; the year to comme nee on the last Wednes 

day of May; the money to be paid in advance, semi-annually. And fur- 

ther 

‘R J Tl it the ward of directors shall act in future, as the A) have . 
done heretofore, upon the principle of making the charity with which they 

are intrusted, as extensively useful as possible; and for that purpose to ex- 
pend all that they have a right by law to expend, (the product of their fund,) : 


impartial hand, extending its benefits equally, 
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Ss & Resol 1, That it is expected, as a gene ral rule, that no one will be 

placed here for a less term than four years. 

‘Tt is understood, that the privilege of partic ipating in the funds, in com- 

mon with other States accepting these propositions, and of indigent individu- 
d als, is to be considered as permanent. 
n * Passed, NATHANIEL TERRY, President. 
« ‘A true cop) 

‘ Attest, D. P. Horkrns, Clerk.” 

% The reports of the commissioners to their respective legislatures were fa- 
vorable, and led to the acceptance of the offers of the Asylum, and the req l- 


site appropriations for the education of indigent deaf and dumb youth of 


those States were made, and have been continued to the present day. Th 
10 ; 
terms, however, on which pupils are received, have been still farther reduced, 


so that since 1834, the charge for the tuition, board, &c., of each, has been 


, but one hundred dollars a year, though the averag cost of each to the insti- 
4 tution has far exceeded that sum. The directors are thus continually redeem- 
x the pledge given to the commissioners, to extend the benefits of their fund 
impartially to all who send them pupils. The annual charge for a pupil was 
7 at first $200, then $150, then $115, and then, as above stated, $100 per 
“dl Between the years 1825 and 1830, the number of pupils varied from about 
seventy to one hundred and forty, and changes oceurré d among the instruct- 
ors, by additions to their number, as the wants of the school required, and by 
: the resignation of one from ill health. The prosperity of the Asylum, the 
“ ( nee ot pr ble confidence in its character, and of rene ral satisti tion 
with its results, were sources of high gratification to its friends. Still there 
; was one souree of special anxiety, in the failing he lth of the principal, the 
Rev. Mr. Gallaudet. The duties of his station increased with the increase of 
: the school. and though he Posse ssed the strongest attachment for an institu- 
‘ tion and a cause, both of which owed their success and prosperity in an emi- 
nent degree to his efforts,and toward which he had from the first sust ined an 
almost paternal relation, still a sense of duty to himself, his family, and, in his 
. wn view, to the institution, demanded his resignation. This he accordingly 
\- tendered to the board, and it was accepted on the 22d of April, 1830; on the 
. condition that he should continue the disch irge ol his gen ral duties till the 
ns vacancy in the office could be supplied. This was done in the autumn of 
that year, by the appointment of the writer of this article, who joined the in- 
stitution as principal on the first of November His former connexion with 
Se the school, as an assistant teacher, commenced with its second year; he con- 
tinued in this situation four and a half years, and had been the principal of 
" the Pennsylvania Institution at Philadelphia, for nearly eight years. Tle had 
‘ therefore been somewhat longer an instructor of the deaf and dumb, than 


any one connected with the then existing institutions, excepting Messrs. Gal- 


laudet and Clere. At this time, there were about one hundred and twenty 











and s. Peet h took place January, 1831, Mr. Peet having accepted 
tl app thnent of wipal of the New York Institutior He hae iT 
assistant teacher between « t and nine years, and had also held ¢ 




















filled | es of so much respons ity, as those of the } cipal, an ¢ rl 
board we prompt, however, in making the necessary appomtments Phe 
place of 1 il | en supplied as ist stated, and that of steward was . 
now filled t i tment of Mr. Turner, next to Mr. Clere, t nost 
eX] la i structor in the country. Miss Peaslee was a ted t 
matron, and tl eV p was I ! 

Notwithstanding the changes ret 1 to, the course of the Asylum sinc¢ 
the time of tl , irre e may be said to hav nh pros] 
number of its puy has been gradually increasing oh it has v 1 con- 
siderably in different y« that of the y 1533] . 
aving been 123, and tl number of the present { 
vear, 1847. These aga ule several persons un t 
der the care of the insti enefit of more or less } 
instruction, but 1 tas reg ilan } ipils I 

rs 
ur the lose of the vear 1834, several influential ventlemen of Sout] J 

Carolina became interested in the condition of certain deaf and du youll 
of their \ two of whom they provided for and sent to the Asylum 1 
education J ircumstance led to a correspondence on the subject of sor t 
| ¢ provision for the indigent ol that state, which resulted in the ‘ s 
sending the principal with three of the p ls of the Asylum to present the ‘ 
sumect before the eo slature then assembled They proposed to rece ‘ t 
t institution such deaf and dumb uth as that honorable body n hit | 4 
vide for, on th e terms as pupils were received from our own and thi 
I ol Oring stat The 1 t was a liberal pre son on the ] rt ol f t 
Ne) it] Carol i QO slat ( V h still con ues and ever sinc ene 
ries of that sta ‘ I mbers of the school Similar of s Wel 
mace i diately afterw through the same agency, to the ley ir 
t] Sta t (ne ma, wi h were t t 1 1 spirit of ¢ lal pro tness 
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ooo ne 
expected by the directors, but was rather anticipated and desired, as 
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AME 





of sending youth so far from their homes might thus be avoided and 
manv more enjoy the advantages of education. 


During the period now under consideration, namely, since January 1831, 


v desirable changes have been effected in the Asylum, ine reasing its fa- 
ties for usefulness. Among them were the erection of a kitchen and dining- 
ha n 1833, of a lara stable in 1839, and of a school-house, inc] ding a 
wr divine worship, in 1844. Many improvements have also been 
the conve nien » comfort and eood order of the buildings and in the 

the grounds, which are still going forward from vear to year. 
Changes have also occurred from the resignation of instructors. Two left 


us In 1852 to become connected as assistants with the New York Institution, 
wcome the prin ipal of an institution then established in 


Virginia, and the present matron, Mrs. White. also entered upon her duties 


hofnrs the close of that vear: the important place she occupies having become 
vacant from the ill-health and resignation of the previous incumbent. — Still 
1s incies have occurred, or as increasing numbers have required addi- 
tional assistants, they have been promptly supplied by individuals selected 
wit Spe ial « ire as to then qualifi itions for their re spective places ; and we 
may add that in no instance kave the directors found their confidence 
misplaced 

In 1844 another incident took place in our history not destitute of interest. 
S il gentlemen of Massachusetts, during the previous year, had proposed 


to connect a department for the education of the deaf and dumb wi 


eresting charities of their own state, the Perkins Institution and 


th one of 


the most int 


Massachusetts Asvlum for the Blind, in Boston: thinking that some im prove- 


hods of instruction might be introduced from 


Europe and that some advantages might by cained by assoc lating these two 


classes of unfortunate persons in one establishment The subject was acted 


re of Massachusetts, but the proposal was not sustained, 





e body choosing to continue the arrangements which had so 


r existed with the Asylum and which had given very general satistaction. 








Still the directors, ever anxious to ad pt improvement and aware that no per- 
son in their employs it as a teacher had visited the institutions of Europe 
th tl ew of le the existing state of the art, or of ascertaining what 
nges and imp s had been made since its first introduction here, 

t chit this a favorable opportunits for sending some one on so interesting 
ind. They accordir ely authorized the principal of the Asylum to un- 

rtake the mission. He was absent me ily cight months, during which time 
ted institutions in nine different countries, between thirty and forty in 
mber, and enjoved most favorabk opp! rtunities for accomplishing his ob- 


The result of his inquiries was, that whatever improvements had been 





thos stitutions during the previous twenty-seven years, they had 
not surpassed, if they had equaled those of our own American institutions. 
Phat ite of tl rt in Europe, judging from its practice and resulis, 
though emimently gratifying and interesting in various respects, Was not a 
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il tit ition. Sil e 1848, and of whic h a more detailed ck 


ll be found in a subsequent article in this Tribute, headed * Testi- 


nial to Messrs. Gallaudet and Clere,” pr pared by Prof. Rac | 


I 1 2 
Next to the progress of our ] ipils. the event of the year of highest interest 
to ourselves and our friends, was the assembling of a large number ot 


forme! pupils at the Asvlum in September last. The idea of such a 


1 dumb themselves, and the objects 


sathering originated among the deaf an t 
thev had in view were to revisit the scenes ot their early life, to meet ea h 
ther and their former teachers and benefactors still connected with the Asy- 
in but prima ily and « hieflv, to show the ir alle ( tionate re’ spe ct and oratit | 
to their first teachers. Messrs. Gallandet and Clere. They came to honor 
them not only as the chief immediate instruments of their own « levation m 
the scale of intelligence and usefulness, and under God, of their respectability 


tutions of our country. They came with substantial evidence of their ear- 
nestness in the special object before them, in the form of presents of valuable 
silver plate, procurt 1 by their own contributions and prepared under the 
ection of their own committee. They met at the Asylum on the 25th of 
_ tember to the m iber of about tw y» hur lred, ind the directors ind other 
ers had peculiar pleasure in extending to them the hospitalities of the in- 
‘ tion and im parti iting with them in the various exercises Of the mca 
s10n Che services w h most strikiz characterized this festival, occur! l 
the 26th at a publi meeting in the first Congregational church ; at wl 
sides more than two hundred persons from abroad, s veral of them present 
st puy Ws of the New York and other institutions, al d two hundred of 
vn pre nt | s, there were ma ls of citizens ll deep! int 
so! el and at vas ectacl 
I deaf and dumb persons in the assembly who had come to us as visitors 
most respect e in appearance and d portine nt, having generally en- 
prosperity m. tl r pursuits and s stained themselves with case ! 
is useful members of societ They had the aspect and bearing ¢ 
industrious, respectab ons. no longer burdensome to t 
or the com nitv. and with fai pros wets of continuing thus t 
emselves in independence | ! Some were past, some ] ( 
in different stitut s: artists : many mechan 
some were emploved in factories; some as laborers; and of tl 
» were not he s of familit ~« e were engage in the v 
f female labor at home or abroad d others were residing with t 
ore a families. and enjotine the 
I around them. Some of them had been gone from the A 
. ty ‘ nd thirty ears , 1 ot] we} 1 lett it t more roc ‘ 


ts in procuring all the pract il 


nd happiness, but also as the primary age 


sines which education has given and is still bestowing on their fellow 
tes, either formerly or now connected with this and the other similar inst 
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Such are the principal incidents 
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' 1 
this f ival and had be fam il with the operations of the Asy un from its 
Origin, We more ssed than ever before with the evidence of the 
creat efits it had { the objects of its ear and its directors . 
+} — felt t] it th } ved o 1s for satisfaction and oratit 

1 view of the results of th ibors for the deaf and dum 


in the history of the AMERICAN ASYLUM 


CTION OF DEAF AND DUMB PERSONS,— 








the oldest and best ¢ wed institution of the kind in and one of 
the most successt n tl world 

Its « ypera sw Sustain 1 mainly by the ve I y contributions 
of individuals, most of | 1 became interested in the enterprise in conse- 
q bhe'e ot rhe perso ) tion al l pubu acdadresses I M (ra 4 ict 
Ph i ind extent of se contributions may be seen eferring to 
the 1 ( vith } hed 





i} lot d ectors onsist ph f su h we SOns 
indred dollars to the tund, and of ten 
weiety Any person can become a mem- 
t five dollars anm to the treasurer 
close of the year 1851, consisted of the 
r of whom are deat lumb, and one ot 
vraduates of the institution | prin- 


1 Mstitution is he 





The means and facilities of recrea- 
1¢ grounds of the Asylum, and 


walks 
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lomestic economy. There are but few educational institutions in the coun- 
try where the habits, manners, practical habits, as well as intellectual and 


moral culture of the pupils are better cared for, than in the American 


The whole number of pupils connected with the institution during the 
ending May 10, 1851, was 204: of these 117 were males and 87 
females. Of the 204 pupils, 75 were supported by Massachusetts ; 35 by 
Maine ; 23 by New Hampshire ; 17 by Vermont; 7 by Rhode Island; 6 by 
South Carolina; 23 by Connecticut ; and 1s by their friends. 
Phe whole number of pupils who have left the institution more or less ed- 
ited, from its opening in April, 1817, to May, 1851, is about 900. A com- 


plete catalogue of the pupils will be found appended to this document. 


The following notice issued in connection with the last report of the 
- 


rectors, explains the te rms and conditions on which pupils are received. 


The Asylum will e for each pupil, board, lodging and washing ; the 
nter : 4 th, conduct, manners and morals; fuel, 
clits, stat ery and other neid t expenses of the school-room, for which, 


in annual charge of one hundred dollars 
In case of sickness, the necessary extra charges will be made 


No deduction from the above charge will be made on account of vaca- 


ence, except in Case of sickness, 
‘ayments are always to be made six months in advance, for the punc- 
ul ent of wh 1, a Satistact vy bond will be re juired 
s g dmission, must be between the ages of EIGHT 
\ I I ; must be of a good natural intellect ; capable of forming 
3 | d correctly ; free from any immoralities 
g ve ] riations in the states i 
N i M s hou de to the secretaries 
1 he proposed benet 
I cf iard in tlie t h 
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should be retarded on account of a pupil who joins it after its formation 
Such a pupil must suffer the inconvenience and the loss 
It is earnestly recommended to the friends of the deaf dumb, to hay 





them taught how to write a fair and legible hand before they come to the Asy- 


lum. This can easily be done, and it prepares them to make greater and more 
rapid improvement. 

When a pupil is sent to the Asylum, unless accompanied by a parent or 
some friend who can give the necessary information concerning him, he 


should bring a written statement as to his name; the year, month, and day of 
birth; the names, in full, of his parents, brothers and sisters; the 
residence ; where he was born; whether he was born deaf, or if not, what 
caused his deafness; also the name and direction of the person to whom letters 
respecting him may be addressed. He should be well clothed ; that is, in gen- 


eral he should have both summer and winter clothing enough to last one year, 


and be furnished with a list of the various articles, each of w) h should be 
narked. A small sum of money should also be deposited with the steward of 


the Asylum, for the personal expenses of the pupil not otherways provided for. 
Careful attention to these suggestions is quite Important, 
On the day of the commencement of the summer vacation, an officer of the 


Asylum will accompany such pupils as are to travel upon the railroads betw 
Hartford and Boston, taking care of them and their baggage, on the ndition 


that their friends will make timely provision for their expenses on the way, and 
engage to meet and receive them immediately on the arrival of the early train 


at the various points on the route previously agreed on, and at the station of 


the Boston and Worcester Railroad in Boston. 
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SECRETARIES. 
Elected. Retired. Elected. Retired 
William W. Ellsworth, 1816, 1818. Daniel P. Hopkins, 1830, 1835. 
Jonathan Law, 1818, 1820. Barzillai Hudson, 1835. 


th Terry, 1820, 1830. 


TREASURERS, 
Ward Woodbridge, 1816, 1817. James B. Hosmer, 1837. 
James H. Wells, LS17 1837 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE FUND. 
William Ely, 1824, 1539. Seth Terry, 1839. 


PRINCIPALS. 
* Thomas H. Gallaudet, 1817, 1830. Lewis Weld, 1830. 


ASSISTANT INSTRUCTORS. 
Elected. Retired, 


Laurent Clerc, 1817, 
* Wm. C. Woodbridge, 1517, 1821 
* Isaac Orr, 1518, i824 
Lewis Weld, 15158, 1822. 


WwW m W. Turner, 
Harvey P. Pee 22 ; 
Horatio N. Brinsmade, 1823 1832, 
* Elizur T. Washburn, 1S2¢ 
Wilson Whiton, 1s26. 


George H. Loring, 1826, 1834, 
Fisher A. Spofford, 182s, 1833 
David E. Bartlett, 152s, 1832, 
Charles Rockwell, 1829, 1531. 
Frederick A. P. Barnard, 1831, 1832 
Luzerne Rae, 1831 and 1839, 1838, 
Edmund Booth, 1832, 1839. 
* Joseph D. Tyler, 1532, 1839. 
Samuel Porter, 1532 and 1846, 1536, 
Collins stone, 1833. 
Ebenezer B. Adams, 1835, 1838, 


Jared A. Ayres, 1835 
Henry B. Camp, 1838, 
, 1841. 
Lucius H. Woodruff, 1840. 
Oliver D. Cooke, 1845. 
James L. Wheeler, 1547. 


Catharine P. Brooks, 1850. 


John O. David, 1838 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Elected. Retired. Elected. Retired 


Abraham O. Stansbury, 1817, 1818. Samuel Whittlesey, 1518, 1524 


‘STEWARDS. 
Harvey P. Peet, 1824, 15831 Abraham C. Baldwin, 15847 


William W. Turner, 1831, 1847 


MATRONS. 


Martha Stansbury, 1817, 1818. Lydia H. Peaslee, 1831, 1839 
Abigail G. Whittlesey, 1818, 1824. Phebe C. White, 1839. 
Margaret M. Peet, 1824, 1831. 


* Deceased. 
t In 1824 the title of Superintendent was changed to that of Steward, and in 
1847 the title of this officer was changed to that of Family Guardian and 


Steward. 











HARTFORD. 
Eliphalet Averill, 
John Beach, 
Danie! Buck, 
Isaac Bull, 
Russell Bunce, 
Dudley Buck, 
Horace Burr, 
Jonathan Brace, 
Leonard Bacon, 
Frederick Bange, 
Isaac Bliss, 
Elisha Babcock, 
Aaron Colton, 
Christopher Colt 
Aaron Ch ipin, 
Benjamin Crampton, 
John 


Mason F. Cogswell, 


Caldwell, 


Daniel Crowell, 
Thomas Day, 

Jesse Deane, 
Elisha Dodd, 

William Dodd, 

William Ely, 

W. W. Ellsworth, . 

Jonathan W. Edwards, 
Asa Francis, 

Abel Flint, 

E. Goodrich, Jr., 

S. F 


Griswold, 


Samuel Gray, 2d, 
Samuel G, Goodrich, 
George Goodwin, 
Caleb Goodw in, 
George 


Goodwin, Jr 


9 


Charles Goodwin, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO THE 


AMERICAN ASYLUM. 


CONNEC 


$110.00 
25.00 
100.00 
50.00 
10,00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
20.00 
10.00 
110.00 
5.00 
40,00 
200.00 
125.00 
5.00 
50.00 
10.00 
7.00 
7.00 
50.00 
20.00 
20.00 
5.00 
5.00 
15.00 
5 00 
5 00 
5.00 
95.00 
500 
5 00 


5.00 





TICUT. 


Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
Henry Hudson, 


Rev 


Barzillai Hudson, Jr., 
James B. Hosmer, 

F. W. Hotchkiss, 
Lydia Huntley, 

Philo Hillyer, 

Charles Hosmer, , ‘ 
Miss Lydia Huntley’s school, 
Barziliai Hudson, 
Handelian Society, 
Daniel P. Hopkins, 
William H. Imlay, 
Jonathan Law, 
Thomas Lloyd, 
Walter Mitchell, 
David McKenney, 
John Morgan, 
Michael Olcott, 
Lynde Olmsted, 
Nathaniel Patten, ° 
Thomas C, Perkins, 
David Porter, 

Joseph Pratt, ‘ ‘ 
Joseph Rogers, 

John Russ, 

Alfred Smith, 

Charles Sigourney, 
George Smith, 
Michael Shepard, . 
Jacob Sargeant, 
Nathan Strong, Jr., 
Charles Seymour, 
Nathaniel Spencer, 
Jared Scarborough, 
Luther Scarborough, 


Spencer & Gilman, 


$100.00 
100.00 
5.00 
15.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10,00 
5.00 
20.00 
50.00 
25.00 
100.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
100.00 
50.00 
90.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
100.00 
50.00 
25.00 
50.00 
10.00 


. 200.00 


95.00 
5.00 
&.00 
15.00 
15.00 

5.00 
925.00 
150.00 
4.00 





Elisha Shepard, 
Normand Smith, 
Russell Ta 

Peter Thatcher, 
Roderick Terry, 
Nathaniel Terry, 
Samuel Tudor, Jr., 
Moses Try Mis S82 
Mrs 


Eliphalet ” 


Susan Tracy, 


Seth Terry, 

Joseph Trumbull, 
Samuel Tinker, 
Samuel Tuttle, é 
Talcott Wolcott, 
Mrs. S. Wilder, f 
Rev. W. C. Woodbrid 
Ward Woodbridge, . 
Daniel Wadsworth, 
Thomas 8S. William 
William Watson, 
Ward & Bartholomew, 
John Withe, 

James H. Wells, 
pencer Whiting 
Robert Watkinson, . 
Edward Watkinson, 
John H. Welis, 

David Watkinson, 
Mehitable Wadsw 
John Witter, 


or daug iter 





Sy 


Contributions taken up 


N V Salem So » VO ies r, 
Sterling, 
Green’s Farms, 


Branfor 
Columbia, 
West 


Ashford, Third Society ‘ 


1, First Society, 
ld Soe 
Stamford, 


Greenfield Socie 


Union 


ety, Middletown 


RIPTIONS TO ASYLUM. 
Biv ) OTHER VNS 
».00 Ben. S \ 
10.00 Ja sH ise, 


25.00 Jerem 


10.00 George Hoa 

5.00 Sime I 

0.00 Timothy Dwig 
10.00 Stephen Tw g 
90.00 Charles De 8 





10.00 Cyrus Sta N g 
10.00 Henry L. Elis Winds 
2 ) Mr. Richards, New L 1 
10.00 Elisha ¢ » Midd ’ 
5.00 Rebec« i ( 4 , d 
10.00 Unior ing La Ss 
20.00 Sa ’ ( 
5.00 John B. ¢ Sy 
100.00 Henry O v, 
300.00 Stephen W . 
50.00 Charles Wilk 
10.00 W im M i 
25.00 Ji H ‘ 
00° Sa ] Gill, ! 
60.00 R Be U} » Berlir 
10.00 Sy ster G » He 
25.00 Joseph Bat , No i; 
100 Jose; Wells, Glastenbury, 
00 Ch’ncey Deming, Fa ng 
50.00 Tim y Cowles d 
100.00 Edward H d 
5.00 Biss Hinsdale, W est 
S. Hu 1, Norwi 
John Cott sin Sharon 
in Religious Societies in Connecticut 
$7.02 Stanw ~ ty, G nv 
3.90 Society at Prestor 
12.00 Baptist Society, Wat a 
161 First I Society, Har 
00 Second d lo ] 
08 ( st Churcl do 
1.25 First Society, Wethersf gs 


s 00 Sor Ell 
00 Sy I _ if 
517.50 Newingt Soc., 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ASYLUM. 153 


i] Church, ¢ ~ : ty, | ngton, hes 2 
t Baptist Society, | t ) s is y, Cornwall, ).25 

H ) rs *ty Lis ) I = ty 1G \ ls >)» 
M ister Soc., & Vs I y Hill Soe., Wethersfield, 20.13 
So yin Su 5.17 §& =< ty in Enfield, 25,00 

= yin L 7.00 W = ty Killingly, 9.41 
Socety may : | yin W 17.22 

_ el 8 y = a Z ~ P Ch eh Ply: ith, 5.16 
I so ty in Mid vn 7 ) | ts ety in East Hartford, 37.96 
N Society, 2.72 l | Society in Hartford, 17.00 
S ty in Cole! : ) ] Society in Simsbury, 6.00 
I I So 1 East H ‘ 7 th | ms Society 7) 
> 1d > ty in Coy try, i7 ] Society in Sherman, 11.50 
Society in Tolland, 6.27 First Eccl. Society in Norwich, 45.51 

B t Society in Wint iry, | 37 North Society in Canaan, O21 
s ty in Newington, 14] Society in Southington, 26.79 
= yins sbury, 27 I t Society in Hartland 1.72 
V bury So W ry ‘ pal Por n N vy Ha n, 5UV.S< 
~ So ty, Ea I] is ) i d in Stamtord 145,00 
= y Northford 0 S 1 Society in Hebron, 1.97 
> 1 Voluntow Ss ¢, 6.45 First Society in Woodstock, S.S8 
sts ly 1 (ala rwuUry, Li I ts ty n Hampt Ny 1,25 

> y olton, ° ° = John’s Chu I N. Milford, 8.05 
50 ty in Washington, 19.00 Lp ypal Church in Brookfield, 9,24 

“ts ty in Hadad ] > | t Society in Watertown, 9.89 

] Society in J Citv, 2.00 To ieford So , 8.25 
W i1ington Society B = oO Ss y East Ha . 11.00 
Ss 1 So ty Lu ) ) ypal ~ in D IV» 6.79 
5 y in Goshen, 20.0 S in Turkey Hills, 7.70 
Society in | ; S.55 New Britain Society in B 1, 18.79 
> t n West St le I i t Socicty in Southbury, 23.00 
» ty in ( 7.22 Baptist Society in Chester, 2.43 
> y in Saybr Ke 13.00 First Society in Cheshire, 12,20 
> n Barkhamsted i First Society in Brooklyn, 12.79 


Society in Ca ry, 1.20 First Society in Bridgewater, 1.34 
Society in Newtown, 2.00 First Society in Chatham, 6.00 
I I 1. Soe n New Haven, 58.75 First Society in Colchester, 27.60 


] So ty in H ngton, 54.00 Society in Durhar 9.70 
> So ty in M field, 1.85 First Society in Guilford, 13.00 
I gton Society in Berlin, 8.00 Society in Bozrah, : P 1.00 
First Society in Sharon, ; 18.40 Baptist Society in Huntington, 6.37 
5 1 Society in Winchester, 18.00 Society in Kent, . ‘ . 9.70 
Methodist do. in Winchester, 4.00 Society in Burlington, . 1.55 
First Society in Milford, . 20.26 Episcopal Society in Trumbull, 3.50 
South Society in Middletown, 1.71 Salem Society in Waterbury, 6.55 
North Guilford Soc., Guilford, 3.00 First Society in Pomfret, N. Ca- 

Second Society in Saybrook, 12.71 naan, P i 16.64 


















bull, $3.62 

tirfield, 31.37 

Society in Harrington, ; . 11.95 
Hadlyme Society in Hadlyme 

and Lyme, ° ° ° 9.65 


Society in Groton, ‘ ° 3.00 


First Society in Torrington, 16.00 
First Society in Enfield, . 15.30 
West Society in Suffield, 1.60 
Episcopal Church in Guilford, 8.00 
First Society in Winchester, S.00 
Society in Franklin, 7.76 


First Society 


B iptist So 


First Eccl. Soci ty, Litchfield, 38.22 
First Eccl. Society, Warren, 7.25 
Sox lety in Bristol, . > 

Congregational Soc. in Wolcott, ) 
Society in North Milford, 7.00 
Society in North Stamford, > 

United Society in New Haven, 61.55 
North Haven So lety, ° 7.00 
Middlesex Society in Stamford, 7.12 
Episcopal Sor lety in Hamdet 9 L.S4 
First Society in De by, . 1.05 
Society in Vernon, : 13.61 
Eccl. Soc lety in New London, 44.00 
First Society in Granby, 13.48 
First Society in Hebron, 0.00 
Sox lety in Norfolk, ° . 25.91 
Society in Middlebury, , 6.62 
Abington Society in Pomfret, 6.53 


TBSCRIPTIONS TO 


































ASYLUM. 





First Society in 
Second Baptist Church in Say- 

brook, ; 
West Parish in Woodstock, 2.2 
Great Hill Society in Derby, 1.2 


First Society in C 


yventry, 


Episcopal Society in Wolcott, = 1.32 
First Eccl. Society in Lisbon, i 
First Society in Reading 8,7 
Episcopal Society in Fa 4.50 
First Society in Pomfret, 1.00 
Char’ble So. in P t, 2.75 
So ty in Ly ne, ¢ 


First Society 

SO ty in Marlbo yugh J 

First So y in Saybroo 6.7 

Methodist Society in Sayb 

East So y in Guilford, 

E} sco ) ty Bridy » 3.9 

Episcopal Chu i Ridg 1, 3.25 

Episcopal $ East Ha 1.5 

( ngregat 1a > lety i N 
Preston, 8.32 


Congregat il So. in Brookt ly 5 
Society Bethlehem, 7 
Methodist Society in Salisbu 00 
New Salem Soc. in Colches ’ 7.02 
Epis ypal Churches In Oxio 1 
I 

ind H mph ysviile 8.7 

Society in Wallingford, 7 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON 
William Phillips, , » $500.00 
Israel Thorndike, é 300.00 


Dr. Sears, 300.00 


P. C. Brooks 100.00 
Samuel Parkman, 5 100.00 
William Pars ns, 200 00 
William Gray, 200.00 
Andrew Ritchie, . _ 100.00 
Samuel Appleton, 200,00 
Israel Munson, z 100.00 


Joseph Coolidge, 100.00 


Wiliam E. Channing, 


50.00 


Georg Cab s 5 
Francis Parkman, D0 
tobert B. Shaw, ) 
Thomas Wigglesworth, ) 


M sharpe, . ° 10.0 
Daniel E. Parker, ; . 1004 
Ebene 


10.00 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


N. Appleton, 

Samuel Salisbury, 

W. Cockran, : 
Josiah Quincy, by J. May, 
John Bellour, , - 
Benjamin Rich, 
Bryant & Sturgis, 
Henry Sigourney, 
Samuel G, Warriner, 
John C. Jones, 

Andrew Brimmer, 
Whitney, C. & Hammond, 
Henry Gassil, 

Henry Hubbard, 

Isaac Rand, . 

Aaron Dexter, 

H. G. Otis, 

John Wells, 


Thomas H. Perkins, annually 


John Tappan, 

Edmund Monroe, 

I. D, Rodgers, . ‘ ° 
Caleb Loring, 

Francis Welsh, 


Thomas R. Jones, 


C, R. Codman, 

Thomas Cushing, 

James Carter, 

Elijah Loring, ‘ ° 


Amold Wells, . . 
William Lawrence, 

John Green, ‘ , 
William R, Gray, . ‘ 
Prof. Joseph McKean, 
Whitwell, Bond & Co., 
Samuel Dorr, 

Benjamin Russell, ° . 
Edmund Munroe, . ° 
Winslow Lewis & Co., ° 
Samuel H, Walley, ° 

G. & T. Searle, 

William Ropes, . 

James Read & Co, . 
Joseph S. Read, Jr., 

Daniel Denny & Co.,, 
Charles Tappan, 

W.& G. Tuckerman, 

John D, Williams, 


Ebenezer T. Andrews, 


$50.00 
100.00 
20.00 
50.00 
95.00 
50 00 
50.00 
50.00 
5 00 
50.00 
30.00 
30.00 
00 
5.00 
95.00 
30.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5.00 
25.00 
240 00 
100.00 
95.00 
25.00 
5.00 
30.00 


95.00 


50.00 
50.00 
20.00 
90.00 
50.00 
500 
90.00 
».00 
10.00 
5.00 
15.00 
15,00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
9,00 
500 
10.00 
10.00 
50.00 


20 00 
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Sarah Blake, - $30.00 
Henry Hall, . : ‘ . 10.00 
H. Gray, Esq., . ‘ ; 25.00 
John Codman, ‘ . . 25.00 
George Brinley, ; 25.00 


Jonathan Armory and friends, 15.00 
Mrs. Winthrop, . j ‘ 5.00 


Henry Holmes, , . . 25,00 
Gilman Callamere, . . 5,00 
F.C, Gray, . ‘ . . 10.00 
Otis Everett, : . ‘ 20.00 
Thomas Bass, . , . 10.00 
Mrs. W. Cross, . , , 5.00 
Hon. James Lloyd, ‘ 50.00 
Mr. Snow, . ° . . 3.00 
Mrs. Goddard, ‘ ° / 2.00 
Hon. John Phillips, ‘ . 20.00 
Nathaniel L, Frothingham, 25.00 
James Jackson, ‘ : . 50,00 
David Sears, 100.00 
Thomas Dawes, , ‘ . 25.00 
J. Thorndike, Jr., .‘ " 25.00 
George Hullet, ‘ : . 20.00 
Samuel Hubbard, , ; 20.00 
John Osborne, . ? 25.00 
John Hubbard, . . : 50.00 


sundry donations, , 


291.00 


SALEM. 
B. Pickman, Jr., $100.00 
Gideon Tucker, . , 50.00 
Eliphalet Kimball, 100.00 
Joseph Peabody, 100.00 
Simon Forester, 100.00 


Benjamin W. Crowninshield, 50.00 


John Crowninshield, , 20.00 
G. Crowninshield, by J. Jenks, 50.00 
John De rby, , e m 59.00 
Pickering Dodge, ‘ . 50.900 
John Jenks, , , P 90.00 
E, A. Holyoke, ° ° . 15.00 
Joseph Story, . : , 30.00 
Ste phen White, ‘ ‘ . 30,00 
William Fettyplace, . g 35.00 
Dudley L. Pickman, . . 80.00 
Willard Pule, . P 30.00 
John H. Andrews, : 925.00 
Nathaniel Bowditch, , 20.00 


J. White Treadwell, ‘ . 15.00 











SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ASYLUM. 





































Klizabeth Bartlett, ‘ {900 William Davis, d 10.00 
W um Proctor, . 15.00 Nathaniel Russell, do, ) 


John Store, . . . 5.00 Cash, di 2.00 
Johr rdge, . ° . 20.00 Thomas Jackson, ao 9.00 
William Silsbee, ° 30.00 Cash, do. 00 
Nathaniel Silsbee, . 15.00 William P. Ripley, ao. 1,00 
Joseph Ropes, . : ° 15.00 Nathaniel Ripley, do 4.00 


Nathan R nson, . 20.00 Public Co tion in Mr. Ken- 
10.00 dall’s Meeting Hous » do 57 } 


James King, ; ‘ . 20.00 Public Coll, in Universalist S 
W. P, Richardson, ; 20.00 Charlestown, 11.00 
Leverett Saltonstall, . . 15.00 Public Coll. in Dr. Morris’ Meet- 
Wm. | > . 20.00 ing House, Charlestown, 51.55 
ou y ia is 1.50 P ] ( Cambridg 60.77 
Pu Co Cambridg » 03,00 
THI TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS Ss yd ns, d 10.00 
R r. M. H Dorchester, $5.00 Beza H ard, Spring 9.0 
D | Dana, Newbu a 6.00 Th is Dwight, ‘ 10.0 
B. Bannister 5.00 Jonathan | ght, lo 20.00 
J aan Marsh, d 0 J s S. Dwight, do 10.00 
First Society, d 13.00 John Hooker, cd 20,00 
I | Waldo, W ster, 20.00 H. Dwight, do, 10.00 


S. 2a yuryV, ( 20.00 John Ingersoll do. 3,00 


Abiiah Bigelow, do 5.00 Olive P.M ris, d » OD 
Nat Macearty, do 10.00 Daniel Lombard, do 7.00 
Se ! 0 Joseph Lyma Northampton, 10.0 


T. W. Ward, lo 00 E Hunt, J ; do, 10.00 


Levi Lincoln, Jr., lo 3.00 J. H. Lyman, do, 10.00 
Miss Waldo, a 15.00 E. P Ashu in, Easthampton, 10.00 
Levi Lincoln, do. 5.00 Seth Wright, Ny 10.00 
Mrs. Harriet Cobb, do 30.00 Wm. H. Dwight, do 15,00 
First Cong. and Bapt. Soc. do. 55.90 J. D. Whitney, do 5.00 
Second Cong. Society » 86.12 8. Seoddned, Je. do. 5.00 
Evening Lect. at Sto lige, 20.00 Samuel Elliott, Jr., do. 100.00 
Second Cong. Soc., Pittsfield, 18.30 Mrs. Battel, do 5,00 


8. Buck Ma igh, 17.28 J Lowell, Roxbury, 90.00 
Rev. A. N » Harvard Coll., 5.00 John Amory, do 10.00 


10,00 








0 
) 
).00 ' c ] 
( 
S ( 
0.00 
( ‘ 
U.0Y Fa 
4 


iterma 
4.00 J. B. Wood 
Sund ionations, 
7.00 ; it 
1.00 
gr PORT 
O77 
13.00 M st Society, 
0.00 
5 Of 
0.00 
i OO J. Holbrook, 
0.00 ». i 
10.00 { Ev 
0.00 
00 
+ 00 I RT 
5.00 { ] Lang 
UU - , 
0.00 b. 2 
0.00 ‘ | } 
0.00 
10.00 
15,00 EW Y 
5.00 i I 
5.00 M ' 
0.00 H a} 
5 00 T 4 
0.00 Hy 


10.00 John Mu 
10,00 Peter Ret 


I 

V 

t 
4 
Allen, 
Alle 
’ 
lurch, 


ns First Bapt 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 








TO ASYLUM. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


I TOWNS IN RH I Ss N 
0.00 Th thy Green, Pawtucket, $5.00 
0.00 ¢ Starkweather, d 5.00 
50.00 Wil m De Wolf, Bristol, 10.00 


20.00 ( De Wolf, do 5 00 
20.00 ¢ ‘ De Wolf, Jr , do 5.00 


10.00 Mr. Newcomb, do. 1.00 
10.00 A woman of color, do 10 
10.00 ¢ i i Cor 
10.00 l H S.12 
5 00 ( n I DD Pa 
5.00 I g House, New} 29.67 
00 
st Soc, 5 l 
MAINE. 
Second Baptist and Cor on 
$20.00 ti 1 Society, : $163.00 
{0.00 First Congregational Society, 100.00 
VERMONT. 
MIDDLEBURY. 
$10.00 Prof. Hall, ° ° ° $5.00 
00 Evening Lecture, 22.70 
ire 16.60 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
N th Parish, : S50.00 
$40.00 Universalist Society, . ’ 32,00 
10.00 Baptist and Methodist Society, 24.06 
10.00 Episcopal Society, . . 54,00 
14.65 
NEW YORK. 
M. Hopkins, ; . £3.00 
k £90.00 St Whitney, 100,00 
20.00 Robert Halliday, . . 30.00 
907.00 ] .* Walter Livingston, 10.00 
20 00 I Lawret e, . 190.00 
0) I. S. Rogers, P ; 10,00 
50.00 H.LeRoy, . «.  . 10.00 
100,00 Anthony Day, —. . 10. 
13.00 To) B. ( es, . . ; 100 00 


50.00 Ww m Moore, : . . 00 


100.00 Bi Overing, , 100 00 


10.00 Henry D. Sewal, . 0.00 


90.00 Charles Wilkes 





















































ALBANY) 
Thompson, 
Jenk 
Bb 
iK 
31 ; 
{ 
n 
i Hart, 
1 Van Re S 
K 
| Pend 
P 
D 
J. Frey 
\ Ih, 
i Mall P 
\ X, 
Bacon, 
Tibbits, 
Kent 
F. Henry 
s E. Du 
& Skinn 
Pie Ra, 
n Rensse 
Stephe 1, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


< OO 
9 O00 
50.00 
20,00 
{0.00 
90.00 


mi 
2,00 


20,00 





TO ASYLUM. 
Jones & Baldw 


Vinal Lu 


J . <: Bac AU 
Elias K . 
Samuel C. | ih 
Solo! “e 

( ( \ , 

Steph L 


James Van V« 
N.S. 
Ruf 
John Van Shaick, 
John N. Bleeker, 
N. Bleeker, Jr., 

T.M 
H. G. 


Crerrit Gates, 


| r 
skinner, 


is Brown, 


Southwick, 


W ynko Ps 


J 1. We 

J 1 Re 

John Statford, 
John W. Yates 

G ge \ sh pes 
Joseph Ru 

sl t & ] 


J unk Van Zan 


J. A. & H. Ten Eye 


Daniel Steele, 


Smith & W 


rren, 


W.J.& A. Marvin 


Elias Willard, 
R. H. King, 


25.00 
20.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10,00 
10.00 
10,00 
20,00 
10.00 
20.00 


20.00 
20 OO 
SOU 
1) 00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
15.00 
& O00 
5 OO 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10,00 
10,00 
15 00 
15.00 
10,00 
10,00 
5.00 
8,00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
20 00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 





00 


00 
OU 
OU 
00 
00 
JV 
0 
OU 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Benjamin Knower, 
Statford, Spencer & Co., 
John D. P. Dowe, 
Sundry Donations, 
Galen Batchelder, 
Walter Clark, ° 
Richard Marvin, 
D. Van Schelluyne, 
Gideon Hawley, 
Nathaniel Davis, 

{ward Brown, 

es B. Douglass, 

John Trotter, 


irles Smyth, 


Philip Parker, 
E. & E. Hosford, 


n Ely, Jr., 
T. Sedgwick, 
A. & W. Thompson, 


Cornelius Truax, 
Daniel Hall, 
Peter E 


T 
j n ( 


Elmendorf, 
hester, 
S. P. Schuyler, . ; 
Herman V, Hart, 
H. W. Delavan & Co., 
John Reid, ; ‘ 
Elisha Russell, 


G. Y. Lansing, 


BURLINGTON 


George Aaronson, 


Hannah Watson, 


Eliza J. Shippen, 

Ann Keen, 

Lydia Riche, 

W i Im (rr lith, 

Elias Boudinot, ° 

Mrs. S. V. Bradford, 

Jose ph Bloom fie ld, ws 

George Delwin, : 

Isaac ( ollins, " 

es Brown, - 

seph Miller, 3 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

9.00 
».00 
10.00 
».00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10,00 
10,00 
10.00 
6.00 
15.00 
10,00 
5.00 
5.00 
20.00 
5.00 
5 00 
5.00 
10.00 
90.00 
20.00 
5.00 
100.00 
10.00 

1.00 


10.00 


TO ASYLUM. 


NEW JERSEY. 


$1.00 
3.00 
15.00 
2.00 
2.00 
6.00 
10.00 
500.00 
50 00 
25.00 
20.00 
5 00 
5.00 


2.00 
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Isaac W. Staats, . . $5.00 
C, W. Groesbeck & Co., 5.00 
John H. Wendell, r , 5.00 
John Meins, r ; 3.00 
Peter Gansevoort, ‘ 5.00 
J. Spencer, ‘ P 2 3.00 
P. Van Loon, . ‘ : 10.00 
Robert Hyslop, .: : 10.00 
William Maynell, x , 2.00 
J.& A. F. Baird, . P 10.00 
Augur Wells, ° ‘ ° 2.00 
Bw J. R, Bleecker, P 20.00 
E. R. Satterlee, : ; 5.00 
S. P. Jermain, ‘ . 5.00 
Benjamin Allyn, : , 5.00 
Joseph Alexander, ‘ 10.00 
William Hale, : ; , 10.00 
G. V. S. Bleecker, : 10.00 
John Bryan, 7 ‘ : 10.00 
John W. Rockwell, ‘ 10.00 
King & Denniston, > : 5.00 
S. S. Lockwood, ‘ ° 5.00 
OTHER TOWNS IN NEW YORK, 
Henry R. Storrs, Whitesboro’, $10.00 
Misses Jay, . ’ ; 20.00 
W. Jay, Bedford, ; : 5.00 
John Knickerbocker, Waterford, 10.00 
Daniel Stone, Madrid, : 3.00 
W. D. & E. Ross, Essex, : 2.00 
Six persons, $50 each, - $300.00 
John Bishop, - . 5.00 
R. M. Smith, - - 10.00 
H. & E. Sykes, - 1.00 
Stephen C. Ustwick, - 1.00 
Charles Ellis, - - 5.00 
Lemuel Hawell, - - 2.10 
H. Smith and daughter, 5.00 
Charles Kinsey, - - 5.00 
A little girl, - - 50 
James Gummel, - - 1.00 
Samuel B. Myers, - 2.00 
Samuel Stockton, . 1.00 
Stephen Morris, Jr.,  - 1.00 
John Gummeres’ pupils, 17.60 
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The following is the original act of incorporation. 


trves in 


Wadsw 











A SERMON 


DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF THE CONNECTICUT ASYLUM FOR THI 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION OF DEAF AND DUMB PERSONS, 
7 


APRIL 20TH, 181 


Just two years have elapsed, since the first steps were taken toward the 
establishment, in this city, of an Asylum for the instruction of the deaf and 
lumb. Those who then embarked in this enterprise, felt it to be their duty 
to commend its future prospects to the protection of that Arm, which moves 

- so easily the complicated springs of human action, and wields, with unerring 
wisdom, the vast machinery of providence. Their united supplications as- 
led from the lips of one, whose venerable presence has so often filled this 
sacred desk, and whose spirit perhaps now witnesses the fulfillment, in some 
good degree, of his wishes, and the answer of heaven to his requests. His* 
i voice no more guides our devotions, nor animates us in the path of duty ! 
But his memory is cherished in our hearts, and, on occasions like the present, 
while we mourn his absence and feel his loss, let it be a source of grateful 
consolation to us, that the undertaking, of which this evening is the anniver- 
sary, began under the hopeful influence of his prayers. It has met indeed 
with difliculties, and still labors under embarrassments, which are incident to 
stall the untried efforts of benevolence. Yet,in its gradual progress, it 
n encouraged by the smiles of a kind providence, and is at length 
| to commence its practical operation. 

At such a season, the directors of its concerns have thought, that a remem- 

ff past favors, and a conviction of future dependence on God, ren- 

dered it proper agi in to unite in solemn acts of religious worship. These 

a ucts they have made thus public, from a grateful sense of the general interest 
that has been expressed toward the Asylum, and it is at their request that 


e speaker rises to address this respectable asst mbly. 


He enters upon the duty which has thus devolved upon him, not reluctantly, 
with diffidence and solicitude, principally fearing that the cause of the 
leaf and dumb may suffer, and vet hoping that God, in whose hands the fee- 


lest instruments are strong, will deign to make our meditations not only pro- 


itive of benefit to the unfortunate objects of our pity, but of eternal good 
ur own souls. And, my} friends, how soon would the apologic s of the 


speaker, and the implored candor of his hearers, pass into forgetfulness, could 
we feel that we are in the presence of Almighty God, and that the awful des- 


ues of our immortal existence are connected with the events of this passing 


hour. May the Spirit of Grace impress these truths upon our hearts, while 





r, D 


D., in whose church this sermon was delivered 




















ADDRESS ON THE OPENING OF THE ASYLUM. 


¢ 


ene vol nee, ** in the wil lerness shall waters bre ak out, and streams in thie 


The whok plan ot my dis ourse, the n. will be to state seve ral advant ives 
which will arise from the establishment of this Asylum, and to propose several 


es which should inspire those who are interested in its welfare, with re- 


| zeal, and the hopes of ultimate success. 


Phe instruction of the deaf and dumb, if properly conducted, has a ten- 





cy to give important aid to many researches of the philanthropist, the 


philosopher, and the divine. The philanthropist and the plilosopher are 

eeply interested in the business of education. The cultivation of the human 

paramount to all other pursuits ; inasmuch as spirit 1s supe rior to mat- 

d eternity to time. Youth is the season in which the powers of the 

mind begin to develop themselves, and danquage, the grand instrument by 

( whic this development is to take place. Now it Is beyond all doubt. that 
g it ny} rovement h is be n mad in the mode of instruc ting ( hildren in the 

his se and power of language To what extent these improvements may yet be 
ried, time alone can determine. The very singular condition in which the 

ls of the de af ar d dumb are plac ( d, and the pee uliar means whi h are 

essarily employed in their instruction, may furnish opportunities for obser- 

nand experiment, and the estal lishment of pring iples, with regard to 

education of youth, which will not be without essential service in their 

b] general application. How much light also, may in this way, be thrown upon 
s what are supposed to be the original truths, felt and recognized to be such by 
ithout any Many speculations, too, which now 

art e and unsettled, respecting the faculties of the human mind, may 

rendered more clear and satisfactory. How many questions, also, may be 

solved, concerning the capability of man to originate of himse/f, the notion of 

God and of a future state, or, admitting his capacity to do this, whether, as 

‘ tter of fact, he ever would do it. What discoveries may be made re- 

ng the original notions of right and wrong, the obligations of conscience, 


eed, most of the similar to} ies connected with the moral sense. These 


re suflicient to show, that aside trom the leading and more important 


ses of giving instruction to the deaf and dumb, their education might be 


made to subserve the general cause of humanity, and of correct philosophy 


But I pass to considerations of more immediate advantage ; and one is, that 
of ator ling consolation to the relatives and fnends of these untortunate. 
Parents! make the cas yourown! Fathersand mothers! think what would 

ur feelings, were the son of your exper tations, or the daughter ot your 


hopes, to be found in this unhappy condition. The lamp of reason already 
' 


| PP : 

lichts its infant ev - the smile of intelligence plavs upon its countenance ; its 
; 2 pia) 

hand is stretched forth in significant expression of its wants; the delight- 

season of prattling converse has arrived ; but its artless lispings are in vain 


inticipate with paternal ardor: the voice of maternal affection falls unhe ird 


ilence begins to betray its misfortune, and its look and gesture 
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soon prove, that it must be forever cut off from colloquial intercourse with 
man, and that parental love must labor under unexpected difficulties, in pre- 
paring it for its journey through the thorny world upon which it has entered 


} nT 
tM in- 


How many experiments must be made before its novel language can 


derstood! How often must its instruction be attempted betore the leas 


provement can take | lace Ilow imperfect after every effort, must this 1m- 


provement be! Who shall shape its future course through lite ? who shall 


provide it with sources of intellectual comfort ? who shall ¢ xplain to it the 
invisible realities of a future world? Ah! my hearers, I could spread betore 
you scenes of a mother’s anguish, I could read to you letters of a father’s anx- 
iety, Which would not fail to move your hearts to pity, and your eyes to tears, 


and to satisfy you that the prospect, which the instruction of their deaf and 


dumb children opens to parents, is a balm for one of the keenest of sorrows, 


inasmuch as it is a relief for what has been hitherto considered an irremedi- 
able mistortune. 

The most important advantages, however, in the education of the deaf and 
dumb, accrue to those who are the subj cts of it, and these are advantages, 
which it is extremely difficult for those of us, who are in possession of all our 


faculties, duly to appreciate. He. whose pulse has always beat h rh with 


health, little understands the rapture of recovery from sickness. He, who has 
always trod the soil, and breathed the air, of freedom, cannot sympathize with 
the feelings of ecstasy, which glow in the breast of him, who, having long been 
the tenant of some dreary dungeon, is brought forth to the cheerin 
of light and lib rty. 

But there is a sickness more dreadful than that of th body : there ar 
chams more calling than those of the dunge on fhe unm tal mind pre 
upon uself, and so imprison¢ d as not to be able to unfold its intellectual and 


moral powers, and to attain to the comprehension and enjoyment of those ob- 


jects, whi h the Creator has designed as the sources of its highest exper ta- 
tions and hopes. Such must often be the condition of the uninstructed deat 
and dumb! What mysterious darkness must sadden their souls! How im- 
perfectly can they account for the wonders that surround them. Must not 


each one of them, in the language of thought, sometimes say, ‘* What is it that 





makes me differ from my fellow men? Why are they so much my super 
ors? What is that strange mode of communicating, by which they under- 
stand each other with the rapidity of lightning, and which enlivens their 
faces with the brightest expressions of joy ? W hy do I not possess it, or why 
can it not be communicated to me? What are those mysterious characters, 


over which they pore with such incessant delight, and which seem to gladden 


the hours that pass by me so sad and cheerless? What mean the ten thous- 
and customs, which I witness in the private circles and the public assemblies, 


and which possess such mighty influence over the conduct and feelings of 


those around me? And that termination of life; that placing in the cold 


bosom of the earth, those whom I have loved so long and so tenderly ; howit 


makes me shudder !—What is death ?—Why are my friends thus laid by and 
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forgotten ?—Will they never revive from this strange slumber ?—Shall the 
rass always grow over them ?—Shall I see their faces no more forever ?— 
And must J also thus cease to move and fall into an eternal sleep !!” 

And these are the meditations of an immortal mind—looking through the 
grates of its prison-house upon objects on which the rays of revelation shed 
no light, but all of which are obscured by the shadows of doubt, or shrouded 
in the darkest gloom of ignorance. And this mind may be set free, may be 
enabled to expatiate through the boundless fields of intellectual and moral 
arch—may have the cheering doctrines of life and immortality, through 
Jesus Christ, unfolded to its view ; may be led to understand who is the Au- 
thor of its being; what are its duties to him; how its offenses may be par- 
doned through the blood of the Saviour; how its affections may be purified 
through the influences of the Spirit; how it may at last gain the victory over 
death, and triumph over the horrors of the grave. Instead of having the 
scope of its vision terminated by the narrow horizon of human life, it 
stretches into the endless expanse of eternity :—instead of looking, with 

ntracted gaze, at the little circle of visible objects, with which it is sur- 
rounded, it rises to the majestic contemplation of its own immortal existence, 
to the sublime conception of an infinite and supreme intelligence, and to the 
ineffable displays of his goodness in the wonders of redeeming love. 

Behold these immortal minds! Some of them are before you ; the pledges, 
we trust, of multitudes who will be rescued from the thraldom of ignorance : 
pursue, in imagination, their future progress in time and in eternity, and say, 
my hearers, whether I appreciate too highly, the blessings which we wish to 
be made the instruments of conferring upon the deaf and dumb ? 

For the means of anticipating these blessings, the deaf and dumb owe 
much to the liberality of generous individuals in our sister states; whose 
benevolence is only equaled by the expanded view which they take of the 
importance of concentrating, at present, the resources of the country in one 
establishment, that, by the extent of its means, the number of its pupils, and 
the qualifications of its instructors, it may enjoy the opportunity of maturing 
auniform system of education for the deaf and dumb, and of training up 
teachers for such remoter places, as may need similar establishments. 

This state, too, has we trust, given a pledge that it will not abandon an 
Asylum, which its own citizens have had the honor of founding; and which 
claims a connexion, (a humble one indeed,) with its other humane and lit- 
erary institutions. 

In this city, however, have the princ ipal efforts been made in favor of this 

ndertaking. Jere, in the wise dispensations of his providence, God saw fit 


to afflict an interesting child with this affecting calamity, that her misfortune 
ght move the feelings, and rouse the efforts, of her parents and friends in 
behalf of her fellow-sufferers. Here, was excited, in consequence, that spirit 
of research, which led to the melancholy discovery that our own small state 
probably contains one hundred of these unfortunates. Here, were raised up 


the original benefactors of the deaf and dumb, whose benevolence has en- 
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contention, and cherish, for a season at least, the divine t mper of peace on 
earth, and good-will toward men. 


E / charitable effort, conducted upon Christian principles, and with a 


lep vlence on the supreme lead of the church, torms a part of the a it 


I 
system Of doing good, and looks forward to that delightful dav, when th 


earth shall be filled with thteousness, and peace, a wl joy in the Holy trhost 


While, therefore » Ms hearers, I would endeavor to excite an interest in 
your hearts in behalf of our infant establishment, by portraying its advan- 
tages, and addressing to you motives of encouragement with regard to its 
future progress, drawn from topics of a more personal and lo il kind, perm 


n to place by tore \ 


the purest and noblest motive of all, in this, and in 


every charitable exertion the tendency ut wi have to promote the welta 


i 


It was the future advent of this kingdom which filled the heart of the 








| wt with rapture, when he wrote the chapter which has been read in our 
heariny Do participate, in any | eree, ot / < spirit ? Do our efforts for 
| wood, however humble may be their sphere ot influence, prov 1 from 
a wish that thus we may be made the instruments of advancing that hay py 
1 xl, when a / to Christ for | ita a 
j Zo ( / es when, thre wh the influen 
f his gospel, and the eflicacy of his grace the wilderness and the solitary 
D shall be glad 1 the desert shall rejoice and ossom as th 
whi the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion, with sé 5 
md eve! sting joy pol their heads; when they shall obtain joy and glad 
I nd sorrow al l s ohing ] ill tle was 
It J is Christ whom we are ¢ bound to love, to imitate, aid to ob 
We are stewards, but of his bounty we are laborers in fis vinevard 
i f we do, should be done in Ais name. For it is by this that 
eflorts to do ood will be tmed at the creat day of his dread and aw 
ful retribution. Let us not fail then to make a suitable improvement of this 
oceasion, by inquiring, whether our benevolence toward men, springs from 
ve toward the Saviour of our souls; whether our humanity is something 
mo mere sympathetic tenderness ; tor it is a truth 
wl of our final Judge, that, without the principk 
| \ breasts, we nay be stow all our goods to feed the 
} ; nay give ery bodies to be ved, and yet by all this be profited 


While we seek, therefore, to soothe the distresses and disp | the ignorance 


f the unfortunate objects of our regard; while we would unfold to them the 


wonders of that re ligion, in which we prot ss to believe, and set before them 


the ve of that Saviour, on whom all our hopes rest; let us be grateful to 
God tor the very superior advantages which we enjoy ; consider how imper- 
fectly we improve them; be mindful, that after all we do, we are but un- 


ut ling the necessity of our contin 
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faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and of the influence of that Holy Comforter, 
which can alone renew them in the temper of their minds and prepare them 
for the inheritance which is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
aw iV. 

Besides, by thus making the spiritual benefits of the institution paramount 
to all others, its temporal advantages will be best secured. For the former 
afford the surest foundation of the latter. If it is thus devoted to the cause 


e 


of Christ and to the building up of his kingdom among the « 


eaf and dumb, 


such a feeling of dependence on God, of accountability to him, and of reli- 
ance on his providential support, will 


its concerns, as to give the most consistency, energy and success to all their 


be produced among those who manage 
] 


measures and operations for its welfare. It will then be placed, if I may so 
speak, under the more immediate protection of the Saviour, it becomes enti- 


tled to His covenant promises, it forms a de partment of lis vast and increas- 
ing empire in this lower world, and He stands pledged to overshadow it with 


the arm ot His mighty and irre sistible prot ction. 


Again, by devoting this institution to the cause of Christ, the moral influ- 
ence of the truths of the gospel will have an import int and salutary effect 
even upon its purely intellectual and temporal departiments, and the govern- 
ment of the pupils. Truth is often said to be omnipotent. It is the instru- 
ment which the Father of spirits employs to enlighten the minds and purify 
the hearts of His intelligent creatures. But truth is one, and there is prob- 


between all kinds of truth, both human and divine; for 


ably a real connexion 


the Author of those operations of nature which furnish the data from which 
physical truths are derived, and of those dispensations of providence and 
grace from which moral and religious truths are derived, is one and the same 
Almighty Being, directing and controlling the vast movements of His power, 


} ° } 
and th mysterious 


processes of His wisdom, and the inflexible dispensations 
of His justice, and the engaging disp! ivs of His goodness, upon one harmoni- 


us plan, all tending to one result, the brightest illustration of His glory, and 
the best good of all who love and serve him. Now in this plan, moral truth 


holds a higher rank than intellectual. and has a nobler influence on the mind; 


I apprehend that the youth whose understanding is early opened to the 
reception and influence of the truths of the gospel in all their beauty and sim- 


ty, will make the fairest and most rapid progress, even in his attainment 


of merely human knowledge. Sin darkens the understanding as well as de- 
ises the heart. Tad man remained in his primeval state of innocence, prob- 
ly much of that very obscurity which attends the researches that philosophy 


has been attempting to make, for ages, in the discovery of physical truth, 
and which has been attributed simp! 


ply to the limited powers of the human 
wulties, in this imperfect state of being, would never have existed, and much 


that now appears mysterious, would then have been clear. But there isa 


- 


of this subject somewhat more practical, which gives it, if not a more 
elevated, at least, a more heart-felt interest. Hlow much of the successful 


. . . _ 
iucation of youth inanv department of knowledge depends upon the docility 
A A i ’ 

















t \ (sod, and 1 vhu er ee 
eed to a te this Asvlum, in all its departments, and with 
. nd ( ( tot ~ \ th 2 ther 7 mer ies, to the 
Redeemer’s na t t t the I ily Spirit, the Com- 
g the conti ia tf tl ail ne blessir "} ’ it, that it ma \ 
i lasting, an « ) the suffering objects of its eare. 
) he f thie ) : | | ophets, Jesus Christ 
tl cl t ¢ it Vv established upon the rock of 
hen these walls which the | ls of man have erected, shall have 
to ruin Ww A th winds ot heaven sh ill sigh in 
nurmur through the desolation of these goodly scenes which sur- 
mbellish it: y the last 1 us of its founders and patrons 
ul lonely tombste ot t j rrass-GToWwh gT ives, shall have 
a) st and ea to eserve even then very names from ob- 
ts present and future inhabitants, the cherished objects of its 
ive le I one iter ho this ¢ rthily h se of the iT tab rnat le 
Jon the delight | hope, that it will have prove | to each of them, 
( entrance, t out court. of the building ot God, the house 
th iunds, eternal in th cavens. And that this may prove the 
ith of them, and of all who now surround them and _ show this 
weir welfare, may God of his infinite mercy grant. AMEN 


DEDICATORY PRAYER. 





rn of mercies. and God of all grace and consolation, enable us, at 
to rais¢ nto thee the united desires of our hearts, in behalf of 
10sé ssities th hast not forgotten. and whom thou hast visited, 
with th sindest tokens of thy egard. We would rever- 

Imire the overflowing abundance ot thy bounty, and the countless 
1 which thou dispensest t sitts to the sinful and suffering children 
We thank thee. for all that thou hast done, both in this and other 

+ +} oriad. t < ( ho ar "at and d mi il d we do be - 
ee to ss the nd 1 s which cherish them, wi h the 
s of tl pate ! care th tl cht of thy vOsp l, and with the dew 
o Especial oul nowledge, with humble and devout 
1 I aniiestat I wire toward thi Asvl mn estab- 
this plac sy the wondert workings of thy providence, thou 

ect the attent ot the bet lent to the children of suffering ; 
Ist prepare al nen the vy for their relief; thou didst move the 
harity to supply their wants ; tho didst provide the me ins of thei 
thou didst to hh tl h rts ¢ th wise and honorable, and the 

of the land. with « toward them: a now, to crown all thy 
fts, thou t gathered ! sit were, beneath the shadow of thy 
nto this their own dwelling, in which, we humbly hope, both they 
mn f thei felloy fTere will be mad partakers ot still oreate 
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and richer blessings 
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knowledge 1 t und ¢ powe | 
bounty Not unto us. O Lord: no nto but unt 
the praise and all the glo And. now, O Lord! wh 
unto thee for all these t henefits. We ean only giv 
thou hast already give Wilt uu. then, enable us 
Holy Spirit, through 1 intercession of thy Son, and WwW 
this time, most solem1 to dedicate this Asylum to thyst 

Almighty and n é | God. in behalf of those w 
ed, in thy providence, té direct and govern tl ym 
do now dedicate this wht : ) to the t thie 
of intellectual, mor l, and relig instru tot 
of worship, prayer, and pra to the i all its dome 
various means ot mifort and us ness; to the h 
spiritual and temporal eS ling thee to accept the o 
it subservient to the promot ot th lory. to the hone 
( hrist, and to the O t his kK yeaomM the he 
been, who now are, or Wi e, ob ts ot : ‘ 
ot merch s, take now, . i thee, this As wn 
der thy future protectio Defend it from eve dang 
arm. (rive it all sa itary | n tl sight « ) f 
prayers of thy ywn Children s behalt Shed dow 
trusted with the directi md mal nent of its I 
stations, and im the scharge of their respe e duti 
and prudence, ot l Iness, of fidelity a 
things being conducted in t ear, m i with thy 
both in the temporal and spit i] wood of those who 
tion. May the pupils ¢ i ol the truths of t 
affecting simpli and tore: Mav the f vd of the 
of sinners. the Son of thy lov here abundantly dis] 
rrace, i ithering thes f the flo k sow 
them meet for ( spirit land of pr 
eternal rest 

We would also rem r be thee. O thou hope « 
many deaf and d yin this 1 other lands, who are s 
midnight ot elle 1 and moral dar! . : 
abundant goodnes 1 provision forth et | 
the consolat ) thy FOS] a nad 
earth, these helpless 1 not be forgo 

In imp ng t Almighty (rod, w I 1 
are most unwol 1 | For 1 sinners 
thou shouldest be strict to 1 rk ties 
thes we would look to Jesus Chris e and to his 
ceptance with thee. OO! for his sake, \ thou hear 
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\ SERMON 

ON THE DUTY AND ADVANTAGES OF AFFORDING INSTRUCTION TO THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


I I i. G LAUDE 


but, as it is written. Pe ae ee eee 
f | Romans xv. 21. 
PROPHECY inspires the Christian with courage in the cause of his Divine 
Master. Its accomplishment assures him that the Lord is on his side. 


Che former is like the dawning of an effulgent morn on the eye of the in- 


defatigable traveler, cheering him with the promise of alacrity and vigor on 
his wav. The latte is the tull-orbed splendor of the noonday sun, illumina 
ting the region he has left, and yielding him a bright retrospe t of the course 


which has thus far brought him so successfully on his pilgrimage. Such a 
resolution animated, such a hope gladdened, the breast of Paul, the faithful, 
the intrepid servant of Jesus Christ. Ife was sent to preach to the Gentiles. 


He took courage from the declarations of prophecy. He witnessed its ac- 


complishme nt; and this furnished him with abundant support and cons lation 
his laborious and perilous s¢ rvice. 

For I will not dare to speak,” says he, * of any of those things whi h 
Christ hath not wrought by me, to make the Gentiles obedient by word and 
ee Yea, so have I strived to preach, not where Christ was named, 
lest I should build upon another man’s foundation: But, as it is written, to 
whom he was not spoken of, they shall see; and they that have not heard, 


shall understand 


While contemplating this generous ardor of the apostle, let us consider his 
example most worthy of the imitation of us all. And would to God, my 
brethren, that his spirit were transfused into the breasts of all the disciples of 
Jesus ( hrist : 


1 
} 


for never, perhaps, in any period of the history of the Church, 


as she stretched forth her hands, with more eagerness of supplication, for 


| Ss 5 i Was publishe it l ~h. lowing pretatory 
NOTE.--The following SERMON was de red at Burlington and M ntpelie 
Portland, Maine; and Concord, New-Hampshire ; during an excur 
Lut » the object of Which was, not to soucit | uniary ¢ tribu 
8 it to ex the | nd er interest than has hitherto be 
the Dear anp Dumps ;—and is now published at the reques i 


gy Ma 1 other gentlemen in Portland and Concord Whatever 
iy be derived from the sale of the Sermon, after defraying the expense of pub- 
1 will be applied to the support of indigent pupils, at the Asylum, from 


tates in which copies of the Sermon may be sold. 
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tions of civil society, or the august and solemn rites and ceremonies of reli 
10 who propose a thousand i ju es which cannot be answered, and pan 
rad verance which has né ‘ 1 all led them. 
These are some of the lhe en long-ne elected heathe1 he poor deat 
md a ) hose sad necess s have by 1 forgotten, While scarce a corne 
‘ rid has no 1 St l to f I e wh I t morant ot J 
s Uh 
Has the tear of pit lewed 4 cheek, while perusing the terrific his 
Jt gvernaut, 1 ing, W th ite! il | ap his blood-stains 1 car ovel 
t! <piring victims of a su tition Vv IT] sses all othe in il ‘ 
ind el rites? Do you ithize with the missionary who has tak | 
his hand and has g 0 figh he battles of the ¢ =s wal these 
rs of darknegs ? Do y mu contribute vour alms, and offer up your pra 
ers he success t enterprise in which he has embarked ? 
1) yu greet with the smile of welco and the kindest offices of fric 
the savage islanders m pl lence has cast upon our shores ? Do 

i provide for their wants, and dispel, by the beams of gospel truth, the 
( ess which has. heretofore, shrouded their understandings? Do 
! e them acquall ted with the name ol Jesus, and open to them the 
‘ through His merits, of a bright and happy immortality ? 

Mav the Lord reward y 1 abundant for these labors of love. Prosecute 
with still more ardor such efforts in the cause of Christ. Fan this missionary 
Han intil it shall burn in every Christian breast, and warm and invigorat 

t i = whose bos is or] ww witl nited Zé il to ditfuse the ef of the 
Knowledge of the ¢ if God, as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ,” to 
se who still sit the vast and remote regions of the shadow of death. 

Far be it m1 rpose to divert vour charities from so noble an object. 
Pals 1 be the land that attempts t » build up one part of the walls of the 
. tual Jerusalem by prostrating another in ruins. I would not draw forth 

) < mpathy im be h ilf ot on pre ect oi benevolence by de crying othe rs. 
| not impea the sincerity of your exertions to enlarge the extent of 
t Redeemer’s kingdom thro ol mut the world, by telling you that charity 
begins at home: that we have heat] enough in our own land; that we had 

cive the gospel to our o 1 count? men, betore we exhaust our resour 
ces on those whom an ocean divides trom us 

No, my brethren, I hold a very d ent language. I only put in a claim 
f j of the heathen. Io ask that the same stream of a diffu- 
sive nevolence, which, fed by a t sand springs of private liberality, is 
rolling its ind fertilizing tide over the dreary deserts of ignorance 
nd superstition and sin that lie in the other hemisphere, may afford one small 
I t to refresh and cheer a little barren spot in our native land, whi h 

is herto lain forgotten, thirsty, desolat I only crave a cup of consola- 
t r the deaf and dumb, from the same fountain at which the Hindoo, the 
Ati in. and the savage are begi nil to draw the water ot ete rnal ite 
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while such an amphitheatre of beauty. and order, and splendor, raised 
| 
not in this mind which viewed it t notion of an Almighty Hand that formed 


' eatetnod the winks 
I have asked such an one, after a few glimmerings of truth had begun to 


a ssipate the mental darkness in which it had been shrouded, what were its 


meditations at the sight ofa friend on whom death had laid his icy hand, and 


whom the grave Was about tor ceive into its cold and silent mansion. “J 
thought I saw.” was the replv, “the termination ot being: the destruction of 
ill that constituted man I had no notion of any existence bevond the orave. 
I knew not that there was a God who created and governs the world. I felt 
no accountability to Hin My whole soul was engrossed with the vratifiea 

tion ot my sensual app tites: with the decor itions ot dress: the amusement 
of pleasure ; or the anticipations of acct mulating wealth, and living in gayety 
nd splendor 


I have seen, it was a vision of delight, the same spirit, when it first re- 


eived the notion of the Great Creator of the universe. I dare not attempt 
deseribe its emotions. at such an interesting moment. For I believe, my 


ethren, it is impossible for us, who have grown up in the midst ot a Chris- 
in people, and who were taught in our tenderest years the being and 
| 


delight, which the first conception of an invisible, immaterial, omnipotent, 


tributes of God, to form any just estimate of the astonishment, the awe, an 


mniscient, and infinitely wise, just, benevolent and holv Being, is calculated 
to inspire, when it breaks in upon a mind, that in the range of all its forme: 


I hts, had never once conjectured that there was a Maker of this visibl 


With what mingled emotions of wonder and rapture must the bosom of 


( imbus have been agitated, when the new hemisphere burst upon his 
ew: opening to his imagination its boundless stores of beauty, wealth, and 
plenty. And vet how does such an event, magnificent and sublime, indeed, 


compared with all sublunarv affairs, dwindle into insignificance, when con- 
trasted with the first conception that an immortal mind is led to form, not of 


new world.—but of the God who created all worlds. 


[ have seen the same spirit agitated with fearful solicitude at the prospect 
of meeting that God. at whose bar it was taught, we must all appear ;—and 
anxiously inquiring what must be done to secure the favor of so pure and 
ho an Intelligence. 

Ihave seen the same spirit bowed beneath a sense of sin, and castir 
tself ion the mercy of God through a Redeemer whose character and 


offices it had just begun to understand. And I have seen it,as I fondly trust, 
consoled and soothed and gladdened with the hope of an interest in Jes 


Christ, and of be ing made meet for th inheritance of the saints in light. 


A little while ago this immortal mind had its vision bounded by the nar- 


row rcle ot temporal ol jects: now, its ken embraces the vast extent of its 
mmortal existence, with all the momentous realities of that unseen world 


whither it is hastening — Then, oh! what a degradation! it was kindred to 
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included in his cheering predictions? And as a portion of these heathen, is 
it too bold an inference to suppose that he alluded to the deaf and dumb ? 
‘ But, as it is written, to whom he was not spoken of, they shall see, and 


they that have not heard shall understand 

I wish, therefore, my brethren, while pleading the cause of the deaf and 
dumb, to call forth your charity in their behalf from the most exalted and 
encouraging of all motives:—that in aiding them you are but carrying into 
effect the will of God; that you are co-operating with him; and that He is 
pledged to crown your labor with success, inasmuch as His own prophecy 
cannot otherwise receive its accomplishment. 

And it is already receiving its accomplishment. I do not exaggerate the 
truth, when | Say, that they already begin to see, to whom he was not 
spoken of; that they somewhat understand, who have not heard. For it isa 
most singular trait of the language of gestures and signs, that it is sufficiently 
significant and copious to admit of an application even to the most abstract, 
intellectual, moral and religious truth. On this point I was once myself 
skeptical ; but doubt has yielded to actual observation of the fact; and incre- 
dulity can no longer urge its scruples among those who have become familiar 
with the deaf and dumb. Were the occasion a proper one, I should not deem 
it a difficult task to satisfy you, upon the acknowledged principles of the 
philosophy of the human mind, that there is no more intrinsic or necessary 
connection between ideas of whatever kind, and audible or written lanquage, 
than between the same ideas, and the language of signs and gestures ; and 
that the latter has even one advantage over the former, inasmuch as it pos- 
sesses a power of analogicai and symbolical description which can never be- 
long to any combination of purely arbitrary sounds and letters. But I choose 
the rather to place it on the more safe and palpable ground of observation, 
and of fact. No one who has conversed with the intelligent laborer* in this 
novel department of education, himself born deaf and dumb ; no one who has 
witnessed the almost magical facility with which he conveys, by his own ex- 
pressive language of signs, truths the most difficult and abstract, to his come 
panions in misfortune; no one who has observed the ingenious, and often 
subtle inquiries which they are prompt to make on the various subjects which 
have been communicated to their minds; can withhold his assent from the 
acknowledgment of the position, that all important, intellectual and religious 
truth may be taught them by the language of signs, and even before they are 
capable of reading and understanding ours. 

Do not suggest then, my brethren, that I call you to lavish your efforts 
upon a fruitless and unpromising soil. It has long indeed been overrun with 


the thorns and briers of ignorance ; but help us to plant and to water, and 


re Abbe 


*Mr. Laurent Clerc, a native of France ; a distinguished pupil of t 
Sicard, and for many vears an assistant in the school of his illustrious master 


at Paris, and now one of the instructors in the Asylum at Hartford 


14 
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cond 


tears. 


would 


holding respectable stations in private and public spheres of commercial 
] | 

transat 

cultivating 


society, of contribu ing to the common stock of happiness, and of cvaining 1 
It 


livelihood by their own personal exert 
delights of social intercourse ; to a participation of the privileges of freemen ; 
to the dignity of citizens of a flor rishing and happy community : we would 
furnish them with one of the highest solaces of retirement, that which may b 
drawn from the fountains of science and literature : and books should su 
them with a perpetual source of instruction and deli 
hour of solitude which is now fil 
yvears Oo 


would render them a comfort to ir friends, and the prop of the declining 
who have hitherto only bemoaned the sad continuance of the 

ion without any hope of relief. We would shield them against con 

almost render them no longer the objects even of c¢ ndol nee 


tumely 
and pity. Thus they would soon have a common cause of gratitude with us, 


for all the temporal blessings which Providence sheds down upon this vale of 


And how would the feeble powers of him who thus attempts to plead be- 
fore y! A 
these « n of suffering, could I but place them before your eyes. Then 
I would make no appeal to your sympathy. I would only afford it an oppor- 


tunity of having full scope, by the interesting and affecting spectacle which 


blooming youth; and to the tender child; all eager to gather a few sheaves 
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under the blessing of Him who giveth the inert ise, it shall become like the fri 
garden of God, and put forth blossoms, and bear fruit, which may yet flourish ha 
with immortal] | aut the paradise above. la 
An ve 1 tl ‘ leavor to prepare the deaf and dumb f th 
hette \ ( t the l mms of mat ¢ them happ ind s it 
ful in ( t lif I] many of their hours are now ¢ med by a 
torp nee, and \ of thought! How cheerless is their perpetual fi 
oalina —— shorn off from the fellowship of man! How ign 
nt f many of the common transactions of lite! How unable ar b 
the \ to rank even wit! thie n st illite rate of their fellow-men! H w Inacces h 
ible mare all the stores of knowledge and comfort which books co Oo 
tain ! creat i burden do they ofte: prove to their | rents and friends ! s 
Ilow apt are they to be rega led by the passing clance 3 sitv as litt 
clevat above the idiot the beast of the field! n 
We would soothe and cheer these lonely, forsaken, and hapless beings | 
Wi would eive them the en] yment which active industry always iffords Ss 
We woul wh thei j idgment to distinguish, their imagination to portra\ 
and their memory to retain, the various objects wl boundless stores of 
hum in and divine know erie pre sent to the ir vie Ww We w ld make some ( 
of them capable of engaging in useful mechanical employments; others of 


1 


and those who discover a genius and taste for such pursuits, of 
he fine arts: and all, of thus becoming valuable members of 


} 1 


] 


ions. We would introduce them to th 
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pply 
: 
eht, gladdening many an 


| 
ed up only with indolence or anxiety. We 
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: . sa — 
cause of the deat and dumb, yield 
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in efficacy to the si 


it. I would point you to the man of mature age; to th 
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from that abundant harvest of knowledge, with which a kinder Providence 
has blessed you. I would explain to you, if indeed nature did not speak a 


} 


" ° 
peMoaning 


language too forcible to need explanation, the lamentation of one 


the lone lapse of years which had rolled by him without furnishing one ra 
of knowledge or of hope with regard to his immortal destiny. I would bid 


mark the intense and eager look of another, who was just catching th 
first rudiments of religious truth. And your tears should mingle with theirs 
who would be seen sympathizing, in all the fullness of a refined and suse epti- 


ble imagination, with the anguish of the venerable patriarch about to sacrifice 
his son; or the grief of the tender Joseph sold by his unrelenting brethren ; 
or the agonies of Him, who bled to redeem both you and them from sin, and 
sorrow, and suffering. 

Yes, the deaf and dumb would plead their own cause best. But they can- 
not do it. Their lip is sealed in eternal silence. They are scattered in 
lonely solitude throughout our land. They have excited but little compas- 


sion: 7 nh planing sorr 2 our Cold-hearted world, is apt fey be ‘j- 


Now, they see some dawning of hope. Thev venture therefore to 


ask aid from those who extend their generous charities to other objects of 


compassion ; and crave, that they may not be quite overlooked amid the 


noble exertions that are making, it is to be hoped in the spirit, and with the 


creat apostl of the Gentiles, to fulfill the animating prophecy 


zeal, of the 





it, to whom he was not spoken of they shall see; and they that have not 


heard shall understand.” 


And can you wish, my brethren, for a sweeter recollection to refresh the 


slumbers of vour nightly pillow, rv the declining moments of a short and 


weary life ;—than to think, that vou have succored these children of misfor- 


tune, who look to you for the means of being delivered from a bondage more 
galling than that of the slave; from an ignorance more dreadful than that of 
the wild and untutored savage!! One tear of gratitude, glistening in the 


eve of these objects of your pity; one smile of thankfulness, illuminating 


their countenance, would be a rich recompense for all you should do for 


m. To think that vou had contributed to rescue an intelligent, suscepti- 





le, and immortal mind, as it were, from non-existence; that you had imita- 
ted that Saviour who went about doing good; that you had solaced the 
achu g bosom of pare ntal love: that you had introduced a fellow-being to 
those enjoyments of society in which you so richly participate ; to the charms 

books which had cheered so many of your hours of solitude; and to th 
onte mplation of those sublime and affec ting truths of re livion, which you 
profess to make the foundation of your dearest hopes,—will not this be a 
more grateful theme of reme mbrance, than to look back upon the wasted 


{ 


delights amid which pleasure has wantoned ; the crumbling possessions fi 


which avarice has toiled, or the fading honors tor which ambition has strug 


fled! These, fascinating as they may be to the eyes of youthful hope, o1 


bewildering as they do the dreams of our too sanguine imagination, soon pass 


"1 a : os 
away, like the brilliancy of the morning cloud, or the sparkling of the early 
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dew. The other will be as immortal as the mind ; it will abide the scrutiny 
of conscience ; it will endure the test of that day of awful retribution, when 
standing, as we all must, at the bar of our final Judge, He will greet, with 


ligt 


the plaudit of his gra ious benedi tion, those who have viven even a ¢ up of 


/ 


cold water, in His name, to the meanest of his diss iples ; to the least of these 


little ones, whom His mysterious provide nce has cast upon our care. 

May such an imitation of His example, in the spirit of His gospel, be to 
each of us the surest pledge, that we are truly His disciples; and that we are 
meet for the inheritance of that kingdom, where there will be no more sin to 


bemoan, or suffering to relieve. AMEN. 
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TO MESSRS. GALLAUDET AND CLERC. 


THE DEAF MUTES OF NEW ENGLAND 





[Tue following account of the interesting exercises which took place at 
Hartford, on the 20th of September, 1850, on the presentation of silver 
plate to the Rev. Tuomas H. GALLAupet and Mr. Laurent CLERC, by 
their former pupils in the American Asylum,—was drawn up by Prof. Rag, 
and published in the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND Dump, for 


( rr, 1850.) 
yectober. 1 | 


The idea originated with Mr. Toomas Brown, of New Hampshire, one of 
the earliest and most intelligent of the pupils of the Asylum. He said to the 
writer of this article, in his graphic language of signs, that his spirit could find 
no rest, until he had devised some method of giving expression to the grateful 
feeling which filled his heart, and which the lapse of years served only to in- 
crease. He had but to suggest the thought to others of his former associates, 
when it was eagerly seized and made the common property of them all. In 
the vivid simile of the orator of the day, the flame of love ran, like a prairie 
fire, through the hearts of the whole deaf-mute band, scattered though they 
were, in various parts of the country; and measures were immediately 
adopted for the furtherance of the object. A committee was chosen to pro- 
cure the necessary funds, and in a very short time, the handsome sum of siz 
hundred dollars was obtained; wholly from the deaf and dumb themselves. 
The entire credit of the transaction belongs to them. The plan was not known, 
we believe, to any other person, until it had been matured and placed beyond 
the chance of failure. 

After due consultation, it was decided to procure a massive silver pitcher 
for Mr. GALLAUDET, and another of the same size and workmanship, for 
Mr. CLErc—each pitcher to be aecompanied by an appropriate salver. 

Upon one side of the pitchers is an engraved scene, representing Mr. GAL- 
LAUDET’s going to France in the year 1817, to induce Mr. CLERc to come 
to America to instruct the deafand dumb. There are figures of the gentle- 
men, and ships and waves illustrating the passage across the ocean. The 
building of the Hartford institution is likewise represented. On the other 
side is seen a picture of the interior of the school, with teachers and pupils 
and apparatus. In front and between these scenes, is the head of the Abbe 
SICARD, of Paris, the instructor of Messrs. GALLAUDET and CLErRc, and 
said to be a correct likeness. On the necks of the pite hers are chased the 
different coats of arms of all the New England states; and on the handles 
are representations of mute cupids, and also closed hands, indicating the sign 


of the mutes for the first letter of the alphabet. 
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The inscriptions are as follows. On the pitcher destined for Mr. GALL 


DET, Was engraved: 


REV. THOMAS H. GALLAUDE1 
FIRST PRINCIPAL OF THE AMERICAN ASYLUM, 
AS A TOKEN OF GRATEFUL RESPECT, 
BY THE DEAF MUTES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
MOVED BY COMPASSION FOR THE UNFORTUNATE DEAF AND DUM 
OF HIS COUNTRY, HE DEVOTED HIMSELF TO THEIR 
WELFARE, AND PROCURED FOR THEM THI 
BLESSINGS OF EDUCATION. 
HARTFORD, CONN., SEPT. 20TH, 1800. 
On the salver: 


ro REV 


HOMAS H. GALLAUDET, 
FROM HIS FRIENDS, THE DEAF MUTES OF NEW ENGLAND 


HARTFORD, CONN., SEPT. 20TH, 15850, 


On the pitcher designed for M CLERC, Was engraved 


PRESENTED TO 
LAURENT CLERC, A. M., 
AS A TOKEN OF GRATEFUL RESPECT, 
BY THE DEAF MUTES OF NEW ENGLAND. 

LOVER OF HIS KIND, HE LEFT FRANCE IN THE YEAR 1816, TO 
PROMOTE THE EDUCATION AND WELFARE OF STRANGERS, 
WHO, LIKE HIMSELF, WERE DENIED THI 
GIFT OF SPEECH, 


HARTFORD, CONN., SEPT. 26TH, 1851. 
On the salver: 


rO LAURENT CLERC, A. M., 
FROM HIS FRIENDS, THE DEAF MUTES OF NEW ENGLAND, 


HARTFORD, CONN., SEPT. 20TH, 1850, 


In the mean time, the committee of the subscribers had made known their 


object to the principal and instructors of the American Asylum, and 


quested such co-operation on their part as might be necessary: a req 
which was most cheerfully complied with. The directors of the institut 


with equal heartiness, entered into the spirit of the occasion, and liber 
otk red the hospitalities otf the Asylum to the whol body of its torme! pu} 
t | 


who might come together at the time, and for the purpose specified. J 


directors and instructors were scarcely less eager than the deat’ mutes them- 


selves, to pay their tribute of iffection and respect to Mr. GALLAUDET 
Mr. CLerc, the American fathers of their profession ; one of whom is 


liyty 


actively engaged in the duties of the post which he has so long and so h 
orably filled: while the other, though devoting his later years to another 
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work of benevolence, has never ceased to be regarded with a kind of filia] 
reverence, by every teacher of the deaf and dumb. 

The trrenty-sirth day of September. to be memorable henceforth as one of 
the “ feast~lays” of the deaf mutes of New England, was selected for th 
public presentation ; and the usual school exercises of the Asylum were sus- 
nded, during the half-week in which that day occurred, that the undivided 
ittention of its officers might be pal to the entertainment of those who should 
come to be present at the ceremony. The number of these visitants was 
even greater than any one had ventured to anticipate. A book prepared for 
the purpose, received the names of more than tieo hundred deat and dumb 
persons, not now connected with the Asylum. Every state in New England 
was larot ly represented ; and from as far south as Virginia, several ot our 
former pupils, after an absence of many years, returned to tread once more 
the old familiar ground. We were happy also to have the presence and co- 
operation of the president and nearly all the professors of the New York In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb: and not a little of the interest of the occa- 
sion was owing to the friendly and hearty manner, in which they entered 
into its spirit. 

Most of the morning of the day appointed for the ceremony, was spent by 
the graduates of the Asylum, in the chapel of the institution, where friendly 
greetings were interchanged, and brief addresses made. Had we room for 
it, it would be pleasant to ** report” many things that were said on this occea- 
sion, but our limits forbid. One young man, after repeatedly declining the 
calls of his friends for a speech, at last vielded to their urgency, and went 
upon the platform He told the audience, that it would gratify him much to 
vidress them, but he found it quite impossible to collect himself for the pur- 
pose, for his thoughts were all in the silver pitchers and saying this, he sat down. 

At half past two o’clock, P. M., the procession was formed at the Asylum, 
ind proceeded to the Center ¢ hurch, in the following order: 

Marshals of the day. 
Male Pupils. 
Masters of the Shops. 
Family Guardian and Matron. 
Female Pupils. 
Former Female Pupils. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
Subscribers’ Committee. 
President of the Day and Chaplain. 
Orator and Presenting Committee. 
Messrs. GALLAUDET and CLERC. 
The President of the Asylum and the Governor of the State 
The Directors of the Asylum. 
The Principals of Deaf’ and Dumb Institutions. 
The Faculty of Deaf and Dumb Institutions. 
Former Male Pupils. 


Citizens and Strangers 
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The exercises at the church commenced at three o’clock precisely. In tl 
absence of the Hon. T. S. WiLLiAMs, president of the board of directors 
Lewis WELD, Esq., the principal of the Asylum, gave an « xplanation of thi 
design of the meeting in the sign lancuage. to the deat mutes present, and 
welcomed them back to the institution. He then read the same explanatio 


to the hea q public present 


MR. WELD’S REMARKS. 


In the absence of the honorabk president of the Asylum, which we a 


much regret, I have been re juested by the committee of arrangements 
to open the exercises of this occasion with a few remarks And first of all, i 
the name of the directors and officers of the institution I would say, we 
welcome most cordially our former pupils to this most gratifying festival. W< 
honor them and thank them for proposing it, especially sympathizing with 
them in their chief object—that of showing their grateful, respectful and 


affectionate regard for their earliest teachers—the pioneers in the practic al 
and successful instruction of the deaf and dumb in the United States. 
We are also highly gratified with the filial regard they evince toward the 


Asylum, their alma mater, and we rejoice in the renewed evidence they now 


exhibit of the exalted benefits of education to the deat and dumb. 


Again we welcome them to our institution. We welcome also the officers 
] +) Z h " it wr _—r } » ’ + ] +} ot 
and pupils of other institutions ; some of whom were once associated with us 
in our labors of love or as recipients of our instructions. We welcome also 


the other friends of our cause,—all indeed who honor it by their presenc 
this day. 

The idea of this festival originated more than a year since with the deat 
and dumb gentleman who has been selected by his fellows as the President of 
the day. He communicated with others on the subject, and the result is this 


most respectable assemblage of deaf and dumb persons, contributors to the 


substantial testimonials of regard they are about to offer to Mr. GALLAUDE1 
and Mr. Clerc. 


Prayer was then offered by the Rev. Dr. HAwes. 

Mr. THomas Brown, of New Hampshire, the President of the day, then 
addressed his former fellow-pupils by signs; which address was read by Mr. 
WELD 

MR. BROWN’S REMARKS 
Vy deaf and dumb friends 

The object of our assembling here is chiefly to pay our grateful respects to 
our early benefactors—to those, to whose assiduous labors we owe our educa- 
tion, and the hopes and happiness it has afforded us. 

Let me congratulate you on our happy meeting. How interesting to us all 
is the occasion, as one for the renewal of former friendships, and the expres 
sion of grateful acknowledgments to our best friends and benefactors. Let 
us ever remember them, and love the great and good institution with th 
sincere love of children 
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Mr. Fisuer AMES Sporrorp, the orator of the day, now took the stand. 
As his address had not been written. a translation was made by the Rev. 
THomaAs GALLAUDET, of New York. tor the benefit of the hearing part of 


vuditoryv, as he proceeded 


You have assembk 1] e in this building, truly a large assemblage, for the 
irpose of witnessing an interesting ceremony. If the remarks I now shall 
shall make to lack point, I trust I shall be excused from the pe uliar- 
f the occasion. I feel a delicacy in expressing my ideas before so many 
Iam unknow ion such an interesting topic. * * * 

We are assembled to express our love and gratitude to the founders of this 
institution, the first established in this country. There are present former 
pupils of the establishment. who left it ten. fifteen and even twenty years ago, 

m distant parts of the country We once more warmly sreet each other. 


We have experienced creat pleasure in being allowed to assist in contributing 


for the object of this day, and thus testifving our gratitude to our instructors 
| to the founders of this institution heir glorious example has been fol 
ved, and now, for the education of our fellow-sufferers, there are twelve or 


teen similar places of instruction, all arising from this institution. Thirty- 

ee years ago, the deaf mutes in this country were in the darkness of the 
grossest ignorance. They knew not God. They knew nothing of the maker 
heaven and of earth. They knew nothing of the mission of Jesus Christ 
the world to pardon sin. They knew not that. after this life, God would 
ward the virtuous and punish the vicious. They knew no distinction be- 
tween right and wrong They were all in ignorance and poverty, with no 


means of conveving their ideas to others, waiting for instruction, as the sick 


But their time of relief had come. In this city, a celebrated physician, 
Dr. Cogswell, had an interesting daughter, who had been deprived of her 
hearing. Though her father and her friends looked upon her with pity, yet 
her deprivation of hearing has proved to have been a blessing to the world. 
Had she not been left by God sitting in darkness and ignorance, the success- 

| efforts that have since been made for our instruction, might never have 
been attempted. Mr. GALLAUDET was an intimate friend of the family, and 

ed himself to contrive some means for her instruction. Dr. Cogswell’s 

ries soon established the fact that there were many other persons in the 
same unfortunate condition, a number sufficient to form a school, if a system 
of instruction could be discovered. Some gentlemen of Hartford sent Mr. 
(;ALLAUDET abroad for this benevolent purpose. He visited the London 
Institution, but circumstances prevented the acquisition of their plan of in- 
struction. The same thing took place at Edinburgh. But at Paris, all the 
facilities that he needed were ove n him by the Abbe Sicard, the prin ipal 
of their Institution. Here he spent some time, acquired the knowledge of 


their mode of instruction, became acquainted with Mr. CLerc, and with 


15 
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\) nterestine child. tl ‘ shter of a much esteemed physi ian, in th 
leprived of | i y bv se sickness. In consequence of this 
ne, she Was th tot t pa ts’ constant tenderness and solici- 

hev used every means they could contrive to teach her the simplest 

ts of written language, and, in the attempt, they partially succeeded 
sician ha it ve! hools Eu pe, m h the deat 

l \ _ I t i to | ‘ id i this tact he com 

t! il t oy | mn to he b fit of your nfortunate 
( M 1 3101 t deat mutes in general, and sus 
ed several ) ms mum embarked for Em e, and after 
I ma I i tl t ol ns ! 


his y and he truth that deaf mutes are capa 

ie ta t | ud Che public were induced to secor 1, 

he il cor ir efforts to establish a seminary for the 
wation of the deat d dum On this occasion, a pu demonstration 
vratitude on the part of the educated deaf mutes 1s lue to those benevolent 
< 3 W ( ted t] vwnefactions, to the estal nent ot the 





1 we will end t ourselves gratet a 0 
It is fortunate. a t was also by a kind dispensation of Divine Providence, 
t vou ted the best method of instruction for the deaf and dumb. By 
= method we have en instructed in the principles of language, morality 
| religion, and this edu tion has qualified us to be useful members of 
t For these blessings of education, we have felt ourselves obliged to 
we have long wished to make you some permanent t stimonial of our 
ititude. and have happily succeeded in getting one prepared. In present- 
o it to 1 we all offer earnest prave s for vour welfare in your declin- 
* years ind tor vo reward in the other world 
Mr. GALLAUDET then made a reply to the deaf mutes, in the sign lan 
‘ " 1 of which he s seq ently read 


I rejoi to meet vou once more. From twenty to thirty vears have 


this city 


issed. since we were together in the Asylum for deaf mutes 1 


How happy you then were in receiving instruction, and myself and fellow- 
laborers in imparting it. Our separation has been long. Some of our num- 
ber, both teachers and pupils, have gone to the spirit world. 

She has gone, the beloved Alice, my earliest pupil, who first drew my at- 


tention to the deaf and dumb, and enkindled my sympathy for them. We 


nt 


ill ever cherish her memory, and that of her father, one of your best and 
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itual labors have | l how long a ‘ luously vou well 
' both of us lvai or i ( and h I trust, vet to « ‘ 1 green 
dag little did I then think, that we should thus stand together, before 
such a cathering of our old pupils, in the presence of the officers, inst rs 
nd pupils of our beloved As 1 Lot the pres lent and some tf the in- 
stru s of a kindred instit S led by a crowded assembly of patrons 
d friends, our fellow-citizens and ers, and on an occasion like this 





I Cspecia as Ia ( ry VO hearticit attachment and era ¢ tol 
trie l and tellow I \l | ng live to ils t and 
ura le, and that ot : thers, to whom he has ly bee 
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\s for myself, I beg t lial thanks f t art wit! 
h \ i indules nit the t whing mtere t of the s ene. It InK you all 
[ thank your committee individually. In him, from whose hands I have =f 
eived the testimonial of your grateful regard, which you have been pleased 
present me, I ré Onize One mn ‘ ‘ lest and voungest pupils—one 
n I ta oht tor a iF { irse of vears, and who ho in th maturity of 
hood, is reaping the rich reward of his faithful use of the means of im 

I 

ment which he then enjoved This testimonial of vour afl tion I shall 
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st blessings, and prepare his grace in Christ Jesus, for the 
ess 1 happiness of | ive 
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the Asylum Their forms, their kind and benignant faces, their labors fon 


, 1 } y > ox 

weltare, their benevolent offices, as it were of a parental and maternal 
. P 1 
il fresh in vou! nen . but Wwe mourn to see them not among us. 
\ owe them and their survivors a debt of gratitude, which you can best 
navy V seeking to do wn | veryv meni t vour | o 
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heir presence. I know how much you thank 


them for all they have done for you. What a pleasure to see them; and 


t vou this da 
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what a pleasure to them, in their declining years, to witness in your prosper- 


and that of so many others who have been educated here, the blessing ot 


God pon the il cares and efforts in this cause ot benevolence. 


How many others, too, of our fellow-citizens, their juniors in age, who 
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hosen to present most valuable and valued gifts, both to Mr. GALLAUDE1 
ind my se If, in ma mory of oul having been the first to teach the deaf and 
lumb in America, and as a testimo y of your gratitude for the instruction 

i ha received 
[ thank vou for my part of this beautiful present I accept it, not that I 
k ( from you to me; but on account ot the pleasure it affords me to 
ur exertions t ler i bet have not been made in vain. In 
fact, what were you beto your instruction? Without communication with 
men, and cons ent without anv means of | irning from them ny 
y purely intellectual, never would vou have been what vou are now: not 
d the ¢ st ‘ tf Grod, the 1 ot ir souls, the certainty o 
‘ fe, have be mace own to vou The re wion ot hrist would 
een tor vou a mate al religion i religion of sense and not of faith 
You would have been able to say no prayers; you would have attended 
with your friends without deriving any benefit whatever either from 
ook, or from sermons preached by ch rgvmen. Strangers in mind 
| heart to a doctrines, to all the mysteries, to all the precepts of 
gospel, you W muld have passe | your whole lives in a kind of excommu 
like that of the reprobate, shutting youl eves upon the continual 

s of divine mercy, and opening them only on justice. Your untortu- 

parents, deprived of the advantage of implanting in your souls what in- 

: tion has inculeated on your minds, would have lamented your birth 
ut Instead of this, what a hay py fate vou have in ex hang Andtowhom 
ndebted for it Never, my dear friends, could we have thought of 
eplorable destiny to which the misfortune of your deafness had con 

ned ve m your coming forth into being, without coming to join our- 

es to those, who, in 181 », laid the foundation of the first school for the 
ind dumb in this « yuntry. (nd who were those benevolent persons 

) first thought of you? They were the citizens of Hartford in general, 

! the directors in parti ilar, who were like fathers of yours. Therefore, 

to them all, under God, is your grat le due, and great indeed it must be 
Most of the directors whom you have known, alas! are gone. The few who 
main, and the new ones who havs been chosen te rey lace the d parted, 

still your friends and the friends ot all the othe r deat and dumb who are 

vy with us, and who are to ome hereatter. Some, if not all of those 
rectors, are, I believe, among us in this church. If you please, we 

e and bow t them as a teeble mark of our cratitude toward them 
(gain, let us rise and bow to these ladies and gentlemen who, also, have been 

eal st ¢ itest Irv s 
} cratitude Is not the less due to the covernors and legislatures of Ne Ww 
England, who have s ipported, and still support vou at the Asylum. If ther 
iny of these benevolent individuals here present, and if I could point 
them out to you, I would also request you to rise and bow to them; but not 
eing able to do so, let us give them three cheers by clapping our hands three 
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happy to see you once more. You are going to return to your homes soon. 
My best wishes for your health and temporal comforts accompany you, and 
my prayer is that when we must leave this world, we may all be ushered into 
another where our ears shall be unstopped and our mouths opened—where 
our happiness shall have no alloy, shall fear no change and know no end. 
Your old teacher and friend, 
LAURENT CLERC. 


A prayer in the language of signs was then offered by the chaplain of the 
day, Mr. Jos Turyer, of Virginia; and with this, the public exercises were 


concluded. 


At an early hour in the evening, the deaf and dumb assembled at the 
Asylum, to spend a short time in social intercourse, and to partake of the 
ich and plentiful entertainment provided for them by the officers of the in- 
stitution. They were met by the directors and instructors, with their fami- 
lies, together with a few invited guests, among whom, apparently not the 
least interested of the party, was the governor of the state. More would 
have been added to the number, had not the capacity of the buildings pre- 
vented any additional exercise of hospitality. 

{ more happy assemblage it was never our good fortune to behold. For- 
mer friends and fellow-pupils met again, after years of separation, with coun- 
tenances, in many cases, so changed as to be barely recognizable, to recall 
‘old times’ and old scenes; to exchange fragments of personal history; and 
to brighten anew the chain of friendship and gratitude that bound them to 
one another, and to the institution in which their true life began. And it 
was most pleasant to see the joy that beamed from all their faces, and gave 


new vigor and animation to their expressive language of signs. 


On Friday morning, at nine o'clock, the graduates of the Asylum assem- 
bled once more in the chapel, for a final interview. Various addresses were 
made, sentiments offered, and resolutions passed ; all of them appropriate to 
the occasion, and some of them well worthy of reproduction in this place. 


Che three following sentiments, personal to the gentlemen whom the deaf 


and dumb had met to honor, were presented in writing by a former pupil of 
the Asylum. 
Mr. GALLAUpET. While we revere him asa father, may we accord to 


him that homage which he so richly merits for his parental zeal and kindness, 


made manifest through a series of years in the deaf and dumb Asylum; and 
for his anxious solici 


Mr. CLER« May we cherish with profound regard the scholar and phi- 


tude for those who see, vet “ hear not.” 


lanthropist, by whose lucid and comprehensive mind the deaf and dumb are 
illuminated, enlightened and taught to reflect and communicate intelligently 
on the works of nature and of nature’s God. 

Messrs. GALLAUDET and CLerc. Having jointly toiled in imparting to 


the deaf and dumb, their relative duties to society and to man, and their 


16 
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greater obligation to God; may these our benefactors, when called hence, 


enter the abodes of bliss, where all can unite in “ everlasting praise.” 
The following resolutions of thanks to various individuals were next 
adopted. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be, a: 


to Messrs. Brown, Homer and Marsn, for their unremitt 


mittee to obtain subser ] t ns und for th r ( 1 
which they have, in their several states, discharged the du pe 
their commission 
Resolved, That the heartfelt thanks of this convention ] sented to Fisuer 


A. Sporrorp, for the able 


Resolved, That the officers and faculty of the Asylum 


address which he ha 


ed to accept our best regards and thanks, for their kit 


tainment of us during the ceremony, as a token of grat express 
first benefactors 

Resolved, That Mr. Batpwin, the steward, and M W x 4 7 
requested to accept our w est acknowledge ts, { 1 k 


during our stay in the Asylum 


Probably no resolutions of a similar character, with less of form and mo 


of genuine feeling in them, were ever adopted. 


On Saturday morning, most of our deaf and dumb friends, although wit! 


great apparent reluctance, were obliged to leave the Asylum, to separate fi 


each other and to return to their respective homes. A few of them, however 
remained over the Sabbath, to attend the religious services which are alwa 
held on that day in the chapel of the institution; a privilege which s 

to afford them the highest pleasure. Indeed, we have often remarked that 
among all the advantages which the deaf and dumb enjoy at our instit 

for their benefit, there is not one, the loss of which most of them regret 
much in after life, as the worship and religious instruction of the Sabl 

their own language of signs. They seem to feel themselves mor 


from society on that day, than on any other of the week; and while theyar 
obliged to suspend their daily business, with no resource but reading, w! 


to most laboring persons, whether deaf and dumb or otherwise, is 1 


task, than an enjoyment, it is not strange that the hours should } 
heavily upon their hands. It appears to us that more « tual 1 
should be taken, in every place where even a few ed wate l d ‘al an 1 
persons are living in convenient neighborhood with h other, to 
least one meeting of a religious character on every Sabbath-dav. 


It is a fact of sufficient interest to be noted here. that. thi 
deaf and dumb persons was probably the greatest, in point of 1 
ever took place any where in the world. So many deaf mutes were 1 
before assembled at one time and in one town. as in Hartford. on the tv 
sixth day of Septemlhx r, 1850. More than fico / : rrad 


Asylum were on the ground ; and these, added to the tceo hundred pupils now 
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connected with the institution, give a sum total of over four hundred of the deaf 
and dumb, simultaneously assembled beneath one roof. So far as our infor- 
mation extends, there is no parallel case in the whole history of this class of 
ye rsons. 

We cannot refrain, also, from expressing our great satisfaction at the gen- 
eral appearance of intelligence and respec tability which they pres nted. 
Phere was every evidence among them of industrious habits and comfortable 

unstances in respect to worldly condition; and if any observer had been 
previously inclined to suspect that the benefits of education to this class of 

tunates were sometimes overrated, he could not have failed of receiving 
the refutation of his error. 

To their old instructors, the whole spectacle was of the most gratifying 
haracter. They’ remembered the time when these now educated and intelli- 
g men and women first came to them, to receive instruction. They 

led the look of blank ignorance and apparent imbecility which their 
untenances then wore; their slow and feeble progress in the simplest ele- 
ments of human knowledge; the constant and monotonous labor of months 
and years, in the attempt to dispel the darkness which enveloped them, and 
open their minds to truth and their hearts to feeling: and now the bread 
pon the waters was found again; the seed sown in a rugged soil, had 
prung up and was bearing its hundred fold. No price is too great to pay 
for such results as these; neither is there any place for discouragement in any 
labors of benevolence, when time shows that such great and happy changes 

1 


be accomplished. 


‘is connection the following incidents and correspondence may be in- 
ed from the Proceedi os ot the Second Convention of the American 


Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, held at the American Asylum, August 


27, 28 and 29,1851. At the close of a paper read before the convention 

W. W. Turner, on the « stablishment of a High School for the Deat and 

Duan thy following mention ot Mr. GALLAUDET was introduced, which was 
i with evidence of de ep feeling by the convention. | 

Who will undertake this enterpris« ? Thisisa difficult question and one 

“ iw ire not prepare l to answer. If the educated deaf mutes of our 


re called upon to make the selection, their eyes would turn to 


have been accustomed to regard in a peculiar sense as thi 


father and the founder of institutions for their benefit in this country. In 
mation of their choice our eyes turn involuntarily to the chair which he 

we Occupie lon this oceasion. To this election of grateful hearts 

re col wk no response. Our father, our teacher, our guide, lies low 


ed of sickness, it may be upon the bed « 
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his work is done, it has been well done; and the name of GALLAUDET will 
stand conspicuous and high upon the roll of fame among the names of those 
who have been public benefactors and friends of suffering humanity.” 

On the following day, Rev. Tuomas GALLaupet, of the New York 
Institution, with the unanimous leave of the convention, read the following 
letter from his father, addressed to the members of the convention, as 
follows: - 

HartTForpD, August 28, 1851. 
To the president, officers and me mbers of the convention of those interested 


in the cause of instruction of deaf mutes, now im session m this city: 


GENTLEMEN :—With deep regret I peree ive that the state of my health is 
such as to prevent my enjoying the pleasures and the privileges of participat- 
ing with you in the objects of the convention. Look to God for his wisdon 
and grace, and may it be richly imparted to you. Accept the assurances of 
my personal regard and be st wishes for your success 1n youl Various opt r- 
ations. Yours, sincerely, 

T. H. GALLAUDET. 

The above communication was written at the dictation of my father, by 


myself. THOMAS GALLAUDET. . 


The letter of Mr. GALLAUDET was ordered to be entered in full upon th 
minutes, and a committee consisting of Mr. WeLp, principal of the Asyh 
and Mr. Carey, of the Ohio Institution, was subsequently appointed to } 
pare an answer to the note of Mr. GALLAUDET, and submit the same to t! 


approval of the convention. This cominittee ré ported the following letter. 


To the Rev. Thomas I. Gallaudet, LL. D.., 

REVEREND AND DEAR Sir :—The convention of teachers and other 
Asylum, hav 
heard with the deepest regret of that protracted and severe indisposition 
der which you are laboring; and by which they are deprived of 4 


friends of the deaf and dumb, now assembled at the Americal 


presence, your counsel and co-operation, in the business of their meeting 
The teachers of the deaf and dumb throughout our land regard you. hy 
ored sir, as the father of the cause to which they are devoted. and thos 
us who were induced to engage in this good cause through your persot 
agency, who received an initiation into the art of deaf-mute instruction j 


mediately from yourself, or under your direction, feel that we hay 





claim to regard you in the light of a parent and to offer you the affection 


homage of sons. 
While as individuals and as a convention, we all sympathize with you ar 


your immediate family in your present afflictions, and earnestly desire th 


removal, and that your life, health and usefulness may be greatly prolor 


we would also render our devout thanks to Almighty God, that he has n 


you an instrument of so much good, especially to the deaf and di 


ana 
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ther subjects of peculiar misfortune ; so that multitudes will have occasion in 
all future time fo rise up and call you blessed. 

We thank you for the kind wishes expressed in your note of yesterday, 
and assure you of our earnest desire to promote in every way in our power 
the best interests of that department of education and philanthropy to which 
our respective institutions and ourselves individually are devoted. With 
sentiments of affectionate regard as well as of the highest respect, we are, 
dear sir, ever yours, 

In behalf of the convention, 
LEWIS WELD, , 
Committee. 
J. ADDISON CAREY, )} 


On receiving intelligence of his death, resolutions expressive of the loss 
sustained by the cause of Christian benevolence, and of condolence with the 
family, were passed by the directors of the American Asylum, the managers 
of the Connecticut Retreat, the trustees of the State Normal School, the 
Gallaudet Society, composed of pupils of the State Normal School, the New 
York Historical Society, and the directors of the New York Institution for 
he Deaf and Dumb. 


It was the intention of many citizens of Hartford, who felt a deep interest 
n the original movement to pay a suitable tribute of respect and appreciation 
to the life and services of Mr. GALLAUDET, to erect by general subscription 
an enduring monument, or statue in the grounds of the Asylum, similar in 
some respects to that erected to the Abbe’ De le Epe e, at Versailles, or that 
which has been proposed to Heinicke, in Hamburg. But intimations hav- 
ing been received from deaf mutes in various sections of the country, that 
those who have been most benefited by his benevolent labors, were already 
moving in the same direction, it was thought best to leave this matter in their 


hands. 











DISCOURSE 


DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE CHAPEL OF THE CONNECTICUT 
RETREAT FOR THE INSANE, JANUARY 28TH, 1546 


BY REV THOMAS H. GALLAUDET, CHAPLAIN 


As scriptural authority for the leading sentiment of my discourse I have 
chosen that portion of the divine word which you will find recorded in the 
gospel of St. Mark, the 4th chapter. and 28th verse ;—* jirst the blade, then 
the ear, afte r that the full corn in the ear.” 

Every where the law of growth is manifest. The majestic oak is evolved 
from the minute acorn. The mightiest intellect was once an infant in the 
cradle. Rome, in its proudest day of power and splendor, is to be traced 
back to a small band of struggling adventurers on the banks of the Tiber 
The Christian religion, now wide-spread throughout the earth, was first propo- 


gated by a few obscure and illiterate Judeans. 


Man is prone to be restless under this law of growth. It works too slows 
for him. He would hurry on the tardy wheels of Providence, and, if possi- 
ble, of time, to consummate his projects in a day. He strains his eye, that 


he may anticipate the future. He stretches his arms too far and too fast, 
he may grasp, at once, the object of his wishes; and prematurity is but th 
precursor of disappointment. 

The most successful enterprises, great in their design, extensive in thei 
scope, and permanent in their influence, are those which have sprung from 
comparatively small beginnings, expanding as an accumulating experience 
has imparted to them wisdom and strength. 

The history of benevolent institutions bears singular testimony to thes 
truths; as if God would thus teach those who project them to feel their d 
pendence on his aid, to look to him for guidance, and to move forward as his 
providence points out, and opens the way. Happy are they if they follow 
these instructive lessons. 

Let it not, then, be to us a source of regret, or of disc ouragement, that sucl 
has been the history of that institution within whose walls we are now assem- 
bled; that there has been, “ first, the blade, then the ear. and after that. the 
full corn in the ear.” Let all who are interested in its welfare, regard its 
unostentatious infancy and its gradual growth, as the surest providential indi 
cations of its increasing and abiding vigor. It has worked its way into publ 
favor, not to lose it. It has pre ved its usefulness by a series of inestimable 
bk ssings conferred, through its instrumentality, upon the numerous objects of 


its care It has gained the confidence of an intelligent Christian com 
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by those progressive tokens of the divine favor which have shown, year after 
year, that it has been under an Almighty guardianship. 

Had I time to go into details, I am sure that the history of the Retreat, in 
these respects, would fully establish the truth of what I have said. But I can 
only glance at the most striking facts, (unknown perhaps to many of you,) 
which mark its origin and earlier progress. With its later history not a few 
of my audience are so familiar, that it is the less necessary for me to re- 
hearse it. 

Our medical brethren, who are always ready for such labors of beneficence, 
are entitled to the praise of first moving in this philanthropic enterprise. The 
subject came before them at the session of the Medical Society, in October, 
1812. A committee was appointed, and inquiries were made, principally of 
the clergymen in the different towns, with regard to the number of insane 
persons in the state. But few returns were rendered, and these imperfect 
ones. In April, 1821, at the county meeting of the Medical Society in 
Hartford, the subject was again considered, and the fellows of the Society 
from the county, were instructed to bring it before the Medical Convention, 
at their session the following May. This was done. A committee of three 
was appointed, and reported a plan of operation. This plan was adopted 
romptly and unanimously. In pursuance of it, a committee of five was 
chosen,—Doctors Eli Todd, Thomas Miner, William Tulley, Samuel B. 


Woodward, and George Sumner, to prosecute the necessary inquiries, to de- 


t 
} 


vise ways and means for raisinggfunds, and to propose a constitution for the 
regulation and government of the institution. The labors of this committee 
were arduous, and their exertions indefatigable. Besides the individual at- 
tention which the members of it expended, they met monthly for combined 
counsel and action. They spared neither time nor effort ;—and one of them 
is still among us, to have his heart gladdened this day, by witnessing the rich 
results of those labors; to see and admire the wide-stretching oak which a 
fostering providence has been maturing from the acorn, which he assisted in 
planting, while beneath its refreshing shade hundreds and hundreds of those 


whose deplorable condition he and his associates then so deeply commiser- 
ated, have been, and are still enjoying the shelter and the solace, the sympa- 
thy and the relief, which it kindly affords. 

This committee of five presented their report at the adjourned session of 
the convention, in October of the same year, 1821. Their report was ac- 
cepted, the proposed constitution adopted, and an appointment made of a 
committee of correspondence, ¢ onsisting of seven members, Doctors Eli Todd, 
Eli Ives, Thomas Miner, William Tulley, Jonathan Knight, Samuel B. Wood- 
ward, and George Sumner, together with county committees, of three for each 
county, to co-operate with them, in order to devise the means of procuring 
funds, to petition the General Assembly for a charter, and, if deemed expe- 
dient, to ask a grant of moncy from the treasury of the state. 

This convention, also, and I wish to direct your particular attention to the 


act, appropriated two hundred dollars of their funds, to assist the committee 
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in proset uting the ir labors This was the first pe uniary aid whi h had ever 


been received. It would seem to have been indispensable. Without it, the 
members of the committee would have been compelled to make considerabl 
advances themselves, or to have given up the enterprise. What, under provi- 
dence, has not this generous donation, at such a juncture, been the means of 
accomplishing ! 

Under the superintendence of the corresponding and county con mittees 
subs riptions were solicited throughout the state. The prospec t of success 
opened. ‘Twelve thousand dollars had been subscribed. A gen ral meeting 
of the corresponding and county committees was held in New Haven, in 
May, 1822, at which it was resolved to present a petition to the General As- 
sembly for an act of incorporation, and for a grant of money. Tl is act was 
obtained, with a grant of five thousand dollars, and permission to solicit con- 
tributions in the churches for five years. At the same time, the Medical Soci- 
ety, then in session, made another donation by appropriating the remainder 
of their disposable funds, amounting to about four hundred dollars, to the in- 
terests of the institution. Subscriptions were again solicited in every town 
in the state, and by the month of October, the nominal sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars had been subscribed, exclusive of the grant. Of this sum more 
than seven thousand dollars was subscribed in the city of Hartford. During 
the same month, the subscribers assembled in Middletown, to organize the 
22, the 


society met in Hartford, to fix upon the locatton of the institution. The vote 


society, and to choose directors. In December, of the same year, 18 


was unanimous for Hartford. The officers of the Retreat were appointed, 
and the buildings soon after commenced. It was opened for the rec ption of 
patients, the first of April, 1824. 

We see, in all this, the controlling, though efficient law of growth: “ first 
the blade,” and “ then the ear,” before we are permitted to have “the full 
corn in the ear.” The same law has directed the progress of the institution 
up to the present hour. I wish I had time to unfold to you this progress. I 
am sure it would lead you and the public to cherish, with sentiments of the 
most grateful recollection, the patient and persevering zeal, the warm-hearted 
philanthropy, the bearing up and onward, at times, under very peculiar dis- 
couragements, and the elastic buoyancy of hope, which those faithful friends 
of the Retreat have manifested, who have labored, by their personal efforts, 
to make it what it ought to be. And I am equally sure that you would, also, 
find abundant cause of devout gratitude to God for what his providence has 
already done to sustain and bless this enterprise of benevolence, and of un- 
wavering trust in him with regard to its future prospects. 

The more fully we acknowledge, and the more fervently we feel our de- 
pendence on Him; the more constantly and earnestly we look to Him for 
guidance and aid; the more deeply we drink into the spirit of His son, our 
Saviour, and make the precepts of His gospel the rule of our measures and 


our efforts in the management of the Retreat, the more surely shall we see it 
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fulfilling, with still increasing re putation and success, the high and beneficent 
end tor which it was established. 

While, as I have stated, the time allotted me will not allow of tracing still 
further the history of the institution since it was opened for the re epuion of 
vatients, the peculiar auspic es under which it was opened must not be passed 
over in silence. For how can I fail to speak of that extraordinary man whom 
providence raised up, to be the first presiding spirit within these walls. Some 
of us had the high satistaction of personally knowing him, and it was no com- 
mon privilege to be in his so iety, to enjoy communion with his original and 
gifted mind, and his warm and generous heart. He rests from his labors and 
his works do follow him. Without disparaging his very able associates and 
successors, it 1s no invidious distinction to say, that, being among the first, if 


not the very first, to originate the enterprise which we have seen, r sulted in 


tl blishment of the Retreat, and chosen unanimously to superintend its 


1 esta 
irative department, at the commencement of its operations, (a place wl ich 


he filled, till his decease, for twelve successive vears, ) he impre ssed a char- 


ter upon it by his surpassing genius, his professional skill, his singular tact 
in this peculiar sphere of duty, his noble enthusiasm, and his winning sym- 
pathetic benevolence, both in the view of its inmates and of the public, which, 
under God, is to be regarded as one of the principal causes of the progress 
that it has made, and the vast amount of good that it has done. 

I spent a long evening with him at his own house, but a very short time 
before his death. Disease was fast making its ravages upon his frame, and 
he knew it. But the eye was as bright, and the lips as eloquent, the heart as 
warm, and the mind as ransparent as ever. Ile conversed freely, and at 
length, with regard to his religious views and feelings. The full belief which 
he « xpressed in the religion of the gospel, and his simple, child-like reliance 
on the merits and intercession of Christ for the pardon of sin and acceptance 
with God, so fervid and yet so composed, so unaffected and yet so impressive, 
so chastened in spirit and yet so morally sublime in sentiment, breathing 
forth from his inmost soul, have left impressions on my memory which, so 
long as it retains any of its powers, will never be eradicated. 

At the close of his useful and honorable career in the service of this insti- 
tution, how would it have rejoiced his heart to know what was to be its ad- 
vancing and increasing success, and especially that its moral means of relief, 
on which he placed so great value, and was himself so skillful in applying (in 
connection with the medical,) would be elevated and energized by a more 
distinct recognition, and systematic use of the religious principle as developed 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

To apply. this principle for the consolation and benefit of the inmates of 
the Retreat, its directors, for nearly eight years past, have had recular de- 
votional exercises on the Sabbath, and during the week, conducted within 
its walls. For this purpose they appointed a chaplain, whose farther duty it 
has also been, in accordance with the views and directions of the superin- 


tending physician, to occupy part of his time in ministering to the comfort 
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and relief of the inmates, by such offices of kindness, and religious counsel 
and aid, as a familiar, personal intercourse with them has given him the op- 
portunity of affording. 

That such influences, if wisely and judiciously used, are attended with the 
most beneficial results, the experience of this and other kindred institutions 
abundantly testifies. In view of this experience, and to afford still greater 
appropriateness and efficiency, under the divine blessing, to the religious ex- 
ercises of the Retreat, this tasteful and commodious chapel in which we have 
assembled, to dedicate it to the worship and service of Almighty God, has 
been prepared. You see in it the provision which the directors of the insti- 
tution felt themselves under the strongest obligations to make for the good of 
the afflicted, intrusted to their care, not only by giving them the privileges of 
social and public worship, but by endeavoring to bring under the influence of 
the spirit and precepts of the gospel, all who are here employed in its vari- 
ous departments. 

Could we look down the long vista of the future, and see those, who, year 
after year, will be here assembled, to occupy, in succession, the seats which 
we now fill, what scenes of deep and affe ting interest would be spread be- 
fore us. How many aching hearts, we may hope, will here be soothed, how 
many disconsolate bosoms cheered, how many desponding spirits raised. The 
tear of sorrow shall be wiped from the eye, the smile of hope shall irradiate 
the countenance, the strains of devout gratitude shall breathe from the lips. 
The trembling soul, despairing under a sense of its sinfulness, shall here find 
that there is balm in Gilead, and a physician there. The winning invitations 

| 
shall be revived and confirmed. ‘The tempted shall be strengthened for their 


of the gospel shall draw the impenitent to Christ. The faith of the believer 


conflicts. The chastened shall be supported under their trials. The restored 
shall be prepared to rely on the almighty arm to protect and secure them 
against future, recurring evils, and all who are called to the performance of 
duty within these walls, shall be taught that the only wise and sure way of 
discharging their duties, is to cherish the prayerful, conscientious, and bene vo- 
lent spirit which the gospel inculcates, and which it alone, under the influ- 
ence of divine grace, can inspire. 

Let us rejoice, my friends, in these anticipations, and that they may indeed 
be realized, let us hope and pray for the spiritual presence of that Saviour 
here, who can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, who was “ anoint- 
ed to preach the gospel to the poor, to heal the broken he irted, to pre i h 
deliverance to the captives and re overing of sight to the blind, to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised, to prea h the acceptable year of the Lord, to 


comfort all that mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of 


joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness, that they 


might be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that he 


might be clorific "hag 


























NORMAL SCHOOLS: 





SEMINARIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 


AmonG the important services rendered by Mr. Gallaudet to the cause 
of education in Connecticut and the country generally, his early and able 
advocacy of special preparation as an indispensable prerequisite to the 
business of teaching, must not be forgotten. Although not the first to call 
public attention to the subject, bis remarks on seminaries for teachers, which 
originally appeared in the Commecticut Observer, a paper published in Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, in January, 1825, and were afterward issued in a 
pamphlet form in Boston, and republished in various educational period- 
cals,—did more than any one publication to arrest the attention of educators, 
and the public generally, to its importance. 

To Prot ssor Denison Olmsted, ot Yale ( ollege ; he longs the ( recit of hav ing 
lirst pr post d in ¢ onnectir ut the ‘ stal lishment ot an Instituti mm ce lone d ex- 


clusively for the training of young men to a pra tical knowledge of the prin- 


ciples and art of school tea hing While at the head of the Grammar 
School at New London, in 1816, he matured the plan of an academy ior 
+ } } 


schoolmasters, to be established and supporte d by the state, as part ot a sys- 


tem of measures, designed to improve the condition of education in Connect- 


it. The subject was ably discussed in an oration which he pronounced at 


the annual commencement of Yale College, in S« ptembe r, 1816, on taking 


his master’s degree 

In 1823, Mr. William Russell, then at the head of the New Township 
Academy, in New Haven, afterward editor of the American Journal of 
Education, and now principal of the Merrimack Normal Institute, in a 
pamphlet entitled Suggestions on Education, approves of a suggestion which 
had been made, that a seminary sh vuld be founded for the teachers of district 
schools, and that no individual should be acce pted as an instructor who had 
not received a license, or degree, from the proposed institution. 


” 

Almost simultaneously with the publication of Mr. Gallaudet’s remarks, 
in the Connecticut Observer, there appeared in the Patriot, published 
in Boston, over the signature of Franklin, a series of articles in which ed- 
ucation as a science, and teaching as an art, were ably discussed, and an 
institution was proposed for the special training of teachers for their profes- 
sion. These articles were soon afterward collected and published by their 
author, James G. Carter, of Lancaster, Mass., in a pamphlet form, and in 
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connection with Mr. Gallaudet’s contribution to the same cause, were widely 


} 
read, and thoughtfully considered at least by educators. 

In the same’ year, 1825, Walter R. Johnson, then a prac tical teacher in 
Germantown, Penn., without any knowledge of the views, or public ations of 
Mr. Carter or Mr. Gallaudet, in a pamphlet on the improvement of semina- 
ries of learning, set forth the necessity and advantages of schools for the 


wcial training of teachers 


S} 
In the same year, and the year following, Governor De Witt Clinton com- 
mended to the consideration of the legislature of New York, the education of 
competent teachers, and the establishment of a seminary for this purpose. 
From this time the importance of the professional education of teachers, 
and of institutions specially devoted to this object, attracted more and more 
the attention of statesmen and educators, until the idea is now practically 
realized in each of the four states in which the enterprise was first proposed, 
and in connection with other means and agencies, the Normal School is now 
recognized, if not as an indispensable, at least as the most important feature of 
every system of public instruction, in the leading states of this country, as 


well as in Europe. 





















REMARKS 
ON SEMINARIES FOR TEACHERS, 


BY REV. THOMAS H. GALLAUDRT. 


Tue following remarks originally appeared in the Connecticut Observer, 
published in Hartford, Conn., in a series of articles, with the signature of 
‘A Father.” The first article was dated the 5th of January, 1825. 


No important result can be attained with regard to the accomplishment 
of any object which affects the temporal or eternal well-being of our spe- 
cies, without enlisting an entire devotedness to it, of intelligence, zeal, fidelity, 
industry, integrity, and practical exertion. What is it, that has furnished us 
with able divines, lawyers, and physicians? The undivided consecration of 
the talents and efforts of intelligent and upright individuals to these profes- 
sions. How have these talents been matured, and these efforts been trained, 
to their beneficial results By a diligent course of preparation, and a long 
discipline in the school of experience. We have our theological, law, and 
medical institutions, in which our young men are fitted for the pursuit of these 
respective professions, by deriving benefit from the various sources of infor- 
mation which libraries, lectures, and experiments afford. Unaided by such 
auxiliaries, genius, however brilliant ; invention, how ver prolific ; observa- 
tion, however acute ; ingenuity, however ready ; and perseverance, however 
indefatigable, have to grope their way, through a long and tiresome process, 
to the attainment of results which a little acquaintance with the labors of oth- 
ers in the same track of effort, would render a thousand times more easy, 
rapid, and delightful. LE-rperience ts the storehouse of knowledze. Now 
why should not this experience be resorted to as an auxiliary in the education 
of youth! Why not make this department of human exertion, a profession, 
as well as those of divinity, law, and medicine? Why not have an Jnstitu- 
tion for the training up of Instructors for their sphere of labor, as well as 
institutions to prepare young men for the duties of the divine, the lawyer, or 
the physician ? 

Can a subject of more interest present itself to the consideration of the 
public? Does not the future improvement of our species, to which the phi- 
lanthropist and the Christian look forward with such delightful anticipation, 
epend on the plans which are adopted for the development and cultivation 
of the intellectual and moral powersof man? Must not these plans begin 
with infaney and childhood? Do not the attainments of the pupil depend 
upon the talents, the fidelity, and the integrity of those by whom he ts taught! 
How will he learn to think, to speak, to read, and to write with accuracy, 
unless his instructors are able toteach him? Shall their ability depend upon 
their individual experience and attainments? Are you satisfied with a divine, 
a lawyer, or a physician, who has qualified himself, or pretended to do so, for 


{ 


his profession, by solitary, unaided, unadvised, untaught, inexperienced 
efforts! You do not do this. Why not, then, require in the instructors of 


youth, to whom you commit the training up of your offspring, an adequate 
preparation for their most important and responsible employment ? 


But this preparatory discipline is considered indispensable not merely for 


the learned professions, but for the ordinary occupations of life A term of 
years is required to fulfil the duties of an apprenticeship tu any of the me- 
chanical trades, An artisan does not venture to solicit the patronage ot the 
puvitc, till he has undergone this apprenticeship. ‘This training under the 


instiuction of experienced masters, is deemed of still more Importance In 
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what are termed the liberal rts, such as painting, seulpt ire, and engravy gv 
‘To foster them, academies are formed ; models are collected ; lectures are 
livered; and the young novitiate is willing to devote years of patient and 
assidt to fit! "for success in his profe ssion We hear, too, ot 
what 1 reguiarly-bred merchant; and the drill g of the counter 
and the ounting-house Is cons dered indispe nsable to prep one for all the 
complicated transactions of trade and commerce And if men are to be train- 
ed to arms, academies are established, at which experience, ingenuity, 
science are put in requisition, to qualify the young and inexperienced for n 
tary exploits. In fact, there is searee any pursuit connected with the busi- 
ness of life, but what n have endeavored to render successful, by a process 
predicated on well-known principles of human nature ;—by making it, in the 
first place, a disti profession or calling; then, by yielding to those who 
have long been engaged in it the deference which their experience justly 
demands ; and finally, by compelli those who would wish to adopt it, to 
devole themselves to it, and to pass through all the preparatory steps which 
are necessary for the consummation of their acquaintance, both with its the 
and pra ce In tl way nly we hope to form good mechanics, painters, 
engravers, sculptors, farmers, merchants, physicians, and lawyers 

Perhaps some of my illustrations may be considered of too humble a kind 
Sut my subject is a very practical one, and I intend to treat it in a practical 
way Permit me, then, to ir juire of my readers, when they wish to geta 
shoe made, to whom they apply? Do they not take considerable pains to 
find a first-rate workman ; one who has learned his trade well, and who ean 
execute his work in th st manner? And when our wives and daughters 
want anew bonnet, or a new dress, will they not make a great many inquiries, 
and take not afew ps, and consume no sinall portion of very valuable time, 
to ascertain the important fact, who is the most skillful and tasteful milliner 
and seamstress within their reach ; and are they not willing to undergo many 
inconveniences, and to wait till their patience is almost exhausted, and thei: 


hie t 


wants very clamorous, In order » obtain the precious satisfaction of havi 


te 
the work done by hands whose skill and ingenuity have been long tested, and 














on whose experience and judgment in adjusting colors, and qualities, and pro- 
portions, and symmetry, and shape, the y can safely rely 

Is a shoe, or a bonnet, to be put in competition with an immortal mind 

In your very articles of dress, to clothe a frail, pe rishable body, that is 
soon to become the prey of cori ption, will you be so scrupulous in the choice 
of those whom you employ to make them; and yet feel no solicitude in re 

iring of those to whom is intrusted the formation of the habits. and tho ghits 

rer gs 0 As | thatis to live for ever, a preparation for their u t 
responsible task ; ar enticeship to theit important calling ; a devoted s 
to a pursuit which involves all that can affect the tenderest sympathies of a 
kind parent,—the most ardent hopes of a true patriotp—the most ex] i 
views of a sincere philanthr | st,—the most be nevolent wishes of a dey t 
Christian ? 

1 am told that the Patent-office at Washington is thronged with models of 
machines, intended to facilitate the various processes of mechanical labo 
ind | read ol c p ts, Ol the deep interest’ WI nis felt in y ol 
hose h ppv d veries that ‘ rade to prov le for the wants, and corntorts, 
and luxuries of man, at an easier and a cheaper rate; and I hear those eulu 
gized as the benefactors of our e, whose genius invents, and whose pat t 
application carries into effect any project for winnowing some sheaves of 
wheat a little q ‘ker, or s ling some threads of cotton a little so 
propelling a boat a little faster, than has heretofore been done; a1 
while, how comparatively few rovements are made in the process Oi ¢ 
cating the youthful 1 id; and in trai g it for usetulness in this life, a 
happiness in the life t 

s human ingenuity and skill to be on the alert in almost everv ot i 
ot ente rprise Dut thi ? Hlow n we reconche Our apathy o this t 
with the duties which we ve to our children, to our country, and to our 
God? ; 

Let the same provision, then, be made for giving success to this « epart- 
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ment of effort that is so liberally made for all others. Let an institution be 
established in every state, for the express purpose of training up young men 
for the profession of instructors of youth in the common branches of an Eng- 
lish education. Let it be so well endowed, by the liberality of the public, or 
of individuals, as to have two or three professors, men of talents and habits 
adapted to the pursuit, who should devote their lives to the object of the 
[heory and Practice of the Education of Youth,” and who should prepare 
and deliver, and print, a course of lectures on the subject. 

Let the institution be furnished with a library, which shall contain all the 
works, theoretical and practical, in all languages, that can be obtained on the 
subject of education, and also with all the apparatus that modern ingenuity 
has devised for this purpose ; such as maps, charts, globes, orreries, &c 

Let there be connected with the institution, a school, smaller or larger, as 
circumstances might dictate, in which the theories of the professors might be 
reduced to practice, and from which daily experience would derive a thou- 
sand useful instructions 

l'o such an Institution let young men resort who are ready to devote them- 
selves to the business of instructors of vouth. Let them attend a regular 
course of lectures on the subject of education; read the best works; take 
their turns in the instruction of the experimental school, and after thus 
becoming qualified for their office, leave the Institution with a suitable cer- 
tificate or diploma, recommending them to the confidence of the public. 

I have seareely room to allude to the advantages which would result from 
sucha plan. It would direct the attention, and concentrate the efforts, and 

spire the zeal, of many worthy and intelligent minds to one important ob- 











et. ‘They would excite each other in this new career of doing good. LEve- 
year would produce a valuable accession to the mass of experience that 
ild be constantly accumulating at such a store-house of knowledge. ‘The 
isiness of instructing yi uth would be reduced toa system, which would 
embrace the best and the readiest mode of conducting it. This system 
would be gradually diffused throughout the community. Our instructors 
would rank, as they ought to do, among the most respectable professions. 
We should know to whom we intrusted the care and education of our off- 
S ig. ‘These instructors, corresponding, as they naturally would, with the 
nstitution which they had left, and visiting it, at its annual, and my imagina- 
tion already portrays, delightful festivals, would impart to it, and to each 
other, the discoveries and improvements which they might individually make, 


n their separate spheres of employment 
In addition to all this, what great advantages such an institution would 
rd, by the combined talents of its professors, its library, its experimental 
school, and perhaps by the endowment of two or three fellowships, for this 
very object, for the formation of the hest books to be employed in the early sta- 
of education; a desideratum, which none but some intelligent mothers, 
nda few others.who have devoted themselves to so humble, yet important 
ct,can duly appreciate 
such an Institution, too, would soon become the center of information on 
topies connected with the education of youth ; and thus, the combined 
ts of those individuals in domestic life, whose attention has been direct- 
ed to the subject, would be brought to a point, examined, weighed, matured, 
digested, systematized, promulgated, and carried into effect 


Such an Institution would also tend to elevate the tone of public sentiment, 





a fo quicken the zeal of public effort with regard to the correct intellectual 
and moral education of the rising generation 

lo accomplish any great object, the co-operation of numbers is necessary 
This is phatically true in our republican community. Individual influence, 
or Wealth, is inadequate to the task. Monarchs, or nobles, may singly devise, 
and carry into effect, Herculean enterprises. But we have no royal institu 
t $s; ours must be of more gradual growth, and perhaps, too, may aspire to 
more g mus and impartial beneficence, and attain to more settled and im- 
movable ty Now to concentrate the attention, and interest, and exer- 
tions of the e on any important object, it must assume a definite and pal- 


pavie | n it must have “a local habitation and name.” For instance, 
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you may, by statements of facts, and by eloquent appeals to the sympathies 
of others, excite a good deal of feeling with regard to the deaf and dumb, or 
to the insane But so long as you fail to direct this good will in some par- 
ticular channel of practical effort, you only play round the hearts of those 
whom you wish to enlist in the cause. ‘They will think, and feel, and talk, 
and hope that something will be done; but that is all. But erect your Asy- 
lum for the deaf and dumb, and your Retreat for the insane. Bring these 
objects of your pity together. Let the public see them. Commence your 
plans of relief. Show that something can be done, and how and where it can 
be done, and you bring into action that sympathy and benevolence which 
would otherwise have been wasted in mere wishes, and hopes, and expecta 
tions, Just so with regard to improvements in education Establish an 
Institution, such as I have ventured to recommend, in every state. The 
public attention will be directed to it. Its Professors will have their friends 
and correspondents in various parts of the country, to whom they will, from 
time to time, communicate the results of their speculations and efforts, and 
to whom they will impart a portion of the enthusiasm which they themselves 





feel. Such an Institution, too, would soon become an object of laudable 
curiosity. Thousands would visit it. Its experimental school, if properly 
conducted, would form a most delightful and interesting spectacle Its 
library and various apparatus would be, I m iy say, a novelty in this depart- 
ment of the philosophy of the human mind. It would probably, also, have 
its public examinations, which would draw together an assembly of intelli- 
gent and literary individuals Its students, as they disperse 1 through the 


/ } 


community, would carry with them (he smrit of the Institution, and thus, by 
these various processes of communication, the whole mass ol public senti- 
ment, and feeling, and effort, would be imbued with it 

Another advantage resulting from such an Institution, would be, that it 
would lead to the investigation and establishment of those: principles of disci- 


pline and government most likely to promote the progress of children and 
youth in the acquisition of intellectual and moral excellence. How sadly 
vague and unsettled are most of the plans in this important part of education, 
now in operation in our common schools. What is the regular and well- 


defined system of praise and blame ; of rewards and punishments ; of excit- 
ing competition or appealing to better feelings; in short, of cultivating the 
moral and religious temper of the pupil, while his intellectual improvement 
8 going on, which now pervades our schools? Even the gardener, whom 
you employ to deck your flower beds, and cultivate your vegetables, and rear 
your fruit trees, you expect to proceed upon some matured and well-under- 
stood plan of operation. On this subject I can hardly restrain my emotions 


am almost ready to exclaim, shame on those fathers and mothers, who 
} ,) ! 


inguire not at a who almost seem to care not at all, with regard to the 





moral discipline that is pursued by instructors in cultivating the temper and 
disposition of their children. On this subject, every thing depends on the 
character and habits of the instructor; on the plans he lays down for him- 
self; on the modes by which he carries these plans into effect. Here, as in 
every thing € Ise, system 1s of the highest importance Nothing should be left 
to whim and ecaprice. Whatis to be this system? Wao shall devise it! 
Prude nee, sagacity, aflection, firmness, and above all, erperience, should 
combine their skill and effort to produce it. At such an Institution as 1h 

propose d, these re quisites would be most likely to be found Then might 
we hope to see the heart improved, while the mind expanded ; and knowl- 


edve, human and divine, putting forth its 





Tuits, not by the mere dint of a 
trary authority, but by the gentler per ion of motives addressed to th 
moral principles of our nature, the cultivation of which reason and religion 


al;| “nile 
alike inculcate 





lt is feare 1 hy some j vt af will he impossible ever to nrodu eas fh “rent 
de ree of l f inferest ins tat? ecl ftocarry itinto ¢ fect. 

| am not so sanguine as to think, that the whole mass of the community 
can, at once, be electrified, as it were, by any appeals, however eloquent, or 
any efto ts, howeve strenuous, into one deep and universal excitement on 


this or any other topic. Intormation must be gradually diffused ; the feelings 
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of influential men in various sections of the country must be enlisted; able 
writers in our public prints and magazines must engage their hearts and their 
pens in the cause, 

In addition to all this, suppose that some intelligent and respectable indi- 
vidual, after having made himself master of the subject in all its bearings, 
and consulted with the wise and judicious within his reach, who might feel 
an interest in it, should prepare a course of lectures, and spend a season or 
two in delivering them in our most populous towns and cities. The novelty 
of this, if no other cause, would attract a great many hearers. Such an indi- 
vidual, too, in his excursions, would have the best opportunity of conferring 
with well-informed and influential men; of gaining their views; of learning 
the extent and weight of all the obstacles which such a project would have 
to encounter, and the best modes of removing them; and, if it should indeed 
appear deserving of patronage, of enlisting public sentiment and feeling in its 
favor 

But after all, [ do not deem it, at present, necessary for the commence- 
ment of the plan which I have proposed, that any thing like an universal 
public interest should be taken in it. 

If the experiment could, at first, be made upon a small scale ; if suchan Insti- 
tution could be moderately endowed with funds sufficient to support one or 
two professors, and procure even the elements of a library, afterward to be 
enlarged as public or private bounty might permit; if it could be established 
in some town large enough to furnish from its youthful population, pupils to 
form its experimental school; and if only a few young men, of talents and 
worth, could be induced to resort to it, with an intention of devoting them- 
selves to the business of instruction as a professton,—it would not, [ think, 


be long before its practical utility would be demonstrated. The instructors, 
although few in number, who would, at first, leave the Institution, would 
probably be located in some of our larger towns. Their modes of instruction 


pr 
would be witnessed by numbers of the influential and intelligent, and, if suc- 
cessful, would soon create a demand for other instructors of similar qualifi- 
cations. And as soon as such a demand should be produced, other individu- 
als would be found willing to prepare themselves to meet it. And thus we 
might hope that both private and public munificence, so bountifully bestowed, 
at the present day, on other useful objects, would eventually contribute a 
portion of its aid to an establishment designed to train up our youth more 
successfully to derive benefit from all the other efforts of benevolence, or 
tnsittutions of literature and religion, which are so widely extending their 
influence through every part of our highly-favored country. 

Another obstacle, in the prosecution of such a plan, ts the difficulty of indu- 
ring young men of character and talents to embark in it, and to devote them- 
selves to the business of instruction for life 

I can not but hope that the time is not far distant, when the education of 
youth will assume, in the minds of intelligent and pious individuals, its proper 
place among the various other benevolent exertions which are made, through 
the aids of private and public bounty, for meliorating the temporal and eternal 
condition of man. Inthe mean while, can not a few young men, of talents and 
piety, be led to feel that the thousands of our rising generation, the hope of 
the church and the state, have strong claims upon their benevolence ; and 
that to concentrate their time and their efforts to such an enterprise, may be 
as much their duty as to engage in the missionary cause? Missionaries 
make great sacrifices, and practice much self-denial, and endure weighty 
labors, without any prospect of temporal emolument, in order to train up hea- 
then youth for usefulness in this world, and for happiness in the next; and 
can not those be found who will undergo some sacrifices, and self-denial, and 
labor, to bring about so great a good as a reformation in the instruction of 
those youth who are hone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh? Only admit 
the importance of the object, (and who can deny it?) and it almost looks like 
an impeachment of their Christian sincerity, to suppose that among those 
hundreds of young men who are pressing forward into the ranks of charita- 
ble enterprise, none can be persuaded to enter upon a domestic field of labor, 
which promises so much for the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

17 
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No, only let the project be begun, let the wav of usefulness be opene d, let the 


countenance and support of even a few pious and influential individuals be 
afforded, and I am persua ed that agents to carry on the work, at least t 
commence it, will not be wanting 

Ihe difficulty is not in being unable to procure such agents: it lies deeper 
it arises from the very little interest that has yet been taken in the subject 
from the strange neglect, among parents, and patriots, and Christians, of a 
well-digested and systematic plan for the education of children and youth 
from the sluggish contentment that is felt with the long established modes oj 


instruction; and from the apprehensions that all unprovements are either 

unsale or chimerical 
Once rouse this apathy into the putting forth of a little exertion, and invest 
et with its true dignitv and importance, and let it be felt that the 








is under the most solemn obligations to feed the lambs of her flock, 

and your young men will come at her bidding, to spend their strength and 
their days in this delightful service. 

But these y ung mena vor and cannot defray the expense of a prepara- 


f 
} 


tory education at sucha Seminary as has been proposed 


Poor young men are taken by the hand of charity, and prepared for other 


y 


spheres of benevolent exertion ; and shall this wide, and as yet almost uncul- 


tivated field of benevolence be quite neglected, for the want of a little pecu 
niary aid’ Who gave the first impulse to Foreign Missionary efforts’ Was 
nothing done until (A ho Caristian public was awakened to a sense of its 
duty Did this mighty enterprise begin in the collected councils of the grave 
and the venerable fathers of the church? Was the whole plan of operatior 
digested and matured 1n all its parts, ind no steps taken until a l obstacles 
were removed, and patronage, and influence, and means collected and con 
centrated to insure the successfu’ prosecution of the vast design! N 

long. long before all this complicated machinery was put in motion, the mas- 


ter-spring was at work, and a few pious and prayerful young men gave an 
impulse, at first to private zeal, and afterward to public co-operation, and the 


r ' 
result fiiis uS with ititude and astonishment 





Let a Minus and his associates se to a hearty engagedness in the proje 
of ditlusing throughout our country a system for the best mode of conducting 
the education of youth; let their faith be strong, and their perseverance 
unwavering ; and influence and wealth will soon contribute t share in the 
prost ‘ution of the work; and poverty on the part of those Ww pare willing te 
endure the heat and burden f the day, will cease to be in « tacie in the 
Way of accomplishing the benevolent des ons Providen e can, In this, as 
In ali the other departinents of fis dispe nsations, make even the se ifish pas- 
sions of our nature contribute to the promution of guod and charitable exer 
tions 

[hose who should devote themse lves to the business of the instruction of 
youth as a profession, and who should prepare themselves for it by a course of 
study and discipline at such a Seminary as I have proposed, would not find it 
necessary, as Our missionaries do, to depend on the charity of their country- 
men for support (heir talents, their qualifications, and their reeommenda- 
tions, would inspire public confidence, and command pt patronage. For 


experience would soon prove, if it can not be now seen in prospect, that to 
save tume inthe education of youth, and to have this education complete 
instead of being impertect, and to prepare the youthful mind for accurate 
thought, and correct feeling, and practical, energetic action, in all the busi- 
; and even those who now expend a few dollars 


ness of life,is to save money { 
with so niggardly a hand, in the education of their dear, immortal offsp 





would svon learn how to calculate on the closest principles of loss and gain, 
in the employment of instructors, and be willing to give twice as much to him 
who would do his work twice as well and in half the time, as they now give 
to him who has neither skill nor experience in his profession. ; 

Am I extravagant in these speculations! I think I am not; and if my 
readers will exercise a little more patience, I hope to show, that in adopting 
the plan which I have propused, there will be an actual saving of money to 
individuals and to the ste-» in additionto those numerous advantages in a 
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ia religious point of view, that would result from it, and 
W ike not, so g t, that if they co ld not be attained in 
anv other way, a pecuniary sacrifl ought not for a moment to stand In com- 
petition with thei. 
My reasoning is founded on two positions which, I think, can not be con- 
troverted ;—that the present modes of instructing youth are susceptble of 
st improvement; and that if these improvements could be carried into 
tion. by having a more effectual system of education adopted, and by 
t ng up instructors ots jor attainine ts and skill, there would be a great 
s g, both of time and labor, and of all the contingent expenses necessary 
t ye incurred 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, though I believe it falls short of the 
ith, that eight years of pretty constant attendance at school, counting from 
the time that a child begins to learn his letters, is necessary to give hun what 
sealled a good English education. I do not fear to hazard the assertion, 
it under an approved system of education, with suitable books prepared tor 
the purpose, and co cted by more intelligent and experienced instructors, 
1uch would be acquired in five years, by our children and youth, as is now 
acquired in et ht 
Now with regard to those parents who calculate on receiving benefit from 
t therr ¢ en, it will easily be seen that, by gaining three years 
out of eight in the course of their education, there will be an immense saving 
t e state This saving alon | apprehend, if youth were usetull 
é oye more than detray the onal wages which would hav to be 
g i istructors of skill and experience, and who should devote the nselves 
en vment sa profession tor lile But if even the advantage to 
ed trom the labor of children is not taken into the account, it Is evi- 
it, { wing the same object accomplished in five years t now 
s eight, you could at least afford to pay as much for five s of 
tlon as you now pay tor eight In addition to this, as it is the custom 
of our « try towns for the instructor to board in the families of 
sho send et en to school, there would be a saving also this 
spect There would be a saving, too, with regard to all the contingent 
X | SES ( the school, such as books, stationery, wood, &c 
lna e Witv ¢ stitute ke that of New England, where so greata 
tits p tion 1s devoted to a tultural and mechanical pursuits, 
stem of ¢ cation whit save the public three years out of € ight 
ne and labor of sc en and youth, would, it is manifest, add 
unense sum to the pe y reso s of the country, and recommend 
ery pat tand | Of , even on the most rigid prim ples of 
panes | 
Bes ' rrand objects of tlon—to prepare the rising g tion 
espect e, and to train them up for t ind 
state of eCXIS ‘e bevol t crave would not on be acco} ished 
space of tine ) the Ve de much more effectua \ ‘com- 
\t | 1 th all the time dl ibor, and expense bestowe 1 upon 
1S 1 ialf done; i the etlects of our mpertect modes ot 
e to re ‘ ve ! ss competent to succeed in any | its 
t y mav engage, th r the education was conducted telli- 
2 1S, 0 L Well-calgestle | 1, and made as thorough and ¢ inplete 
ao F 
ti ( lividual of native vigor of intellect and force of enter- 
0 vent ough a long life of unremitted effort, his many disap- 
| e | ¢ t i Ss s of business, arising altogether trom 
ects of | ¢ \ f this early education were prop- 
‘ted, W t "es vould yie 1 to the resourees of the 
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ence ; and, permit me to add, in the nobler patriotism, the purer morals, and 
the more ardent piety of the whole mass of our citizens. 

1 know it is no easy task to convince some minds that all these advantages 
yield just so many dollars and cents to the private purse, or to the public 
treasury But my appeal is to those who take a more comprehensive view 
of what constitutes the real wealth of any community, and who estimate 
objects not by what they will to-day fetch in the market, if exposed to sale, 
but by their effects upon the permanent well-being and prosperity of the 
State 

With such I leave the candid consideration of the remarks which I have 
offered in this and the preceding Essays ; in the mean while, cherishing the 
































hope, that that Being who is now most wonderfully adjusting the various 
enterprises of benevolence. that distinguish the age in which we live froin all 
others which have preceded it, to the consummation of His gracious designs 
for the universal happiness of man, on the principles which the gospel of 
Jesus Christ inculcates, and which it alone can produce, will, sooner or later, 
and in some way or other, rouse the attention, and direct the efforts of the 
Christian world fo that department of philanthropic exertion. the neglect of 
which must retard, if not quite counteract, Cuimpiete success In 4 
the educatiwn f youth - 

After the lapse of a quarter of a century, the author of the above 


remarks had the satisfaction of being present on the 15th of May, 1850, 





it New Britain, and of taking part in exercises appropriate to the open- 


ing of the “ Normal School. or Seminary for the training of teachers 1 


teat 


the art of instructing and governing the common schools of this sta 
The members of the school, during the first term. formed an Association 
for mutual improvement, to which they have given the name of the 


“ Gallaudet Society,” as an evidence of their appreciation of his early 
and long-continued labors to bring about the establishment of a Normal 


School in Connecticut. 

















for the past winter (1851-2.) 





CIRCULAR. 





HARTFORD, March Ist, 1852. 


the acting s¢ hool visitor: or to the hoard of school visitors wn the several 


school SO i fie . 


You are hereby requested to communicate to the undersigned the follow- 


up the blanks by estimate. 


HENRY BARNARD, 


ing items of information respecting the common schools in your school society 
In case you can not give the information from 


notes taken during your recent visits to the schools, you are requested to fill 


} 


Sup’t of Common Schools. 


Name ot school sor iety. 
W hole number of school districts. 
Number of. 6 in which schools were taught. 


Number of districts which kept a school at least 24 weeks. 


is ss $6 20 weeks. 
“ “ 16 weeks. 
= - 5 less than 16 weeks. 


Average length of the winter schools in weeks in each district. 
Whole number of scholars registered as in attendance. 
Average daily attendance in all the districts. 
Number of scholars over 16 years of age. 

ss under5 “ “ 
Whole number of teachers, male. 

“ “ female. 

Number of districts which employed more than one teacher. 


Whole number of assistant teachers. 


Number of teachers who were provided with a permanent boarding place 


by th emselves 


+ ” by the distgict. 


Number of teachers who boarded round. 
Average compensation (in money) paid to teachers male. 


“ ‘6 female. 


Number of teachers who taught the same school the summer previous. 


" “ continue in the same school the following summer 


who have had at least 10 years, experience in teaching 


“6 “ 5 
“ sé sé 3 “se “se 
“ te 1 oe “ 


who will probably follow teaching as a profession for life 


a “ who were successful both in government and instruction 

























Number of 


Number of teache 


Number of schola 


In 


“ 


Numbe r of school 


Number of school 


) in a good condi 


Circular. 


W host 





moral influence was decidedly 





“ sé was dec dedly 
who were successful in teaching good 
who have been prosecuted on wt 

S( h lars 
which were broken up from the | 
teacher. 
rs whose certificates were annulled 
teachers who were as successtul as t 


other studies than those enume 


rs in 
of the School Law: viz: 
Physiol 


Book-keepin 


' 


Creometry. 
Mental or Moral Philosophy. 
Natural Philos yphy 


the practice of Eng 
) 


I awinhg 
Vi ] ) 
I 
I 


Kal OF 


, 
Instrumental music. 


atin and Greek 


rench or other modern lancuag S. 


sin which there were more than 10 


recitations, including reading and s} 


session 


int of p 
i 

npetel 

e average 

ited Si 

classes or 

11 

| vo, Cat 
/ 
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uiring written answers to written or print d questions 7 


Circular. 


Number of school-houses in a very poor condition. 


* which oucht to be abandoned as not school worthy 
" which have been built, or thoroughly repaired 


within ten years. Estimated cost. 


jive years. 


_ two years. 


Number of districts which have voted to build a new house. 


in which the subject of building, or thoroughly repair 
ing, is now agitated. 
in which ad the 


Number of districts, scholars were furnished with the nec- 


essary books and stationery. 


Was the examination of candidates tor teac hing conducted in part by ré 


4 


o — 
Visitors escribed a list 


/ a ist 


schools of the society ? 


Have the ot books to be used in all the 


school 


ss “i orn nent J} «“ “ 


Ilave the 


the management, studies, books, classification and discipline of the 


visitors adopted a system of rules and regulations respecting 


schools in the society ? 


Have these rules been printed and posted up in each school ? 


Have the visitors held public meetings for discussions and addresses tor 


the benefit of the schools ? 


Have the teachers of the society or town held meetings for mutual im- 
provement ! 
which the schools have been visited twice, as pre- 


>of districts in 


yrs to all the schools. 


property, 


was raised to pay teachers, and for other purposes 


visits made 


* . : 
districts in which a tax on the or 


erand list of the 
Same, 


be s1des b ulding or repal i uv SI ho l-houses. 


t of money thus raised, or to be raised. 


districts ted to } teachers’ 


} 
as colle 


in which a rate bill w AY 


wages, or boar l. 
Amount of money thus raised. 

Is there a public 
How is it 
Number of teache 


Salary of principal 


high school in the so iety f 
“dl? 


I's. 


ey rt 


Ippo i 


| 
Number of scholars. 
Is t] s eae = “> ti . ) 
s there an incorporated academy in the society 


Value of 


Income of the same. 


its building and other property. 


Number of pupils last winter. 
Rate of tuition for higher branches. 
Salary of principal. 


Number of assistants and their salaries. 


224 Circular. 


Number of private, or select Schools other than incorporated academies, 
kept in the society during the winter. 

Number of pupils attending. 

tate of tuition for the winter. 

Aggregate cost of private schools. 

Number of children who have been sent out of the sox iety to school, 
because the district or common schools did not meet the 
views of their parents. 

Estimated cost of the education of such children for the winter. 

Number of libraries in the society. , 

Number of volumes in all the libraries. 

Has there been a course of lectures during the winter. 

Number of lectures. 

Average number of persons attending each lecture. 


Hartrorp, March 1, 1852. 
To the Town Treasurer: 
Will you have the kindness to return to the under- 
signed, answers to the following inquiries, and oblige 
Your obedient servant, 
HENRY BARNARD, Supe rintendent of Common Schools 


Name of Town. 

Has your Town any School Fund besides the Town Deposit Fund, the 
avails of which are paid to the Treasurer of the Town, for the support and 
encouragement of Common or Public Schools? If so, please state the amount 
of the capital, how invested, and the annual income. 

What was the income of the Town Deposit Fund for the last year ? 

How much of this income was appropriated to the support of Common 
Schools ? 

Will you specify the objects to which the above amount was applied, par- 
ticularly the amount paid to School Visitors for visiting schools ? 

Was any thing paid to any School District out of the Town Treasury, 
toward the abatement of the taxes or assessment for any school purpose, of 


any parent, guardian, or employer, sending children to school ? 


A Teachers’ Institute will be held at— 
Bristol, commencing on Tuesday, May 11th, at 9 o’clock, A. M 
Kent, “ s“ ‘“ “s 


Norwich Town, “ “ “6 
Each Institute will continue in session until 9 o’clock on Friday evening, 


May 14th. Arrangements will be made to accommodate the teachers with 


board during the session. 
HARTFORD, March 1, 1852. HENRY BARNARD, 


Sup’t of Common Schools 














